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Make this THE Christmas of Christ- 
mases for your pupils! Suggest THE 
gift of gifts—Britannica Junior! Tell 
their parents about it. See to it that it 
is added to your classroom library. This 
remarkable new set of books covers all 
subjects adequately and accurately. 
Written not only to interest and be 
understandable to children, but actu- 
ally to lure them on to study of their 
own accord. 


THE WHOLE WORLD FOR YOUR PUPILS 
IN THEIR OWN LANGUAGE 
Britannica Junior, though written to be 
comprehensible to children from 4 to 
14, contains advanced information on 
every subject. Art, aviation, literature, 
science, history, chemistry, sports, 
geography, travel, astronomy, hobbies 
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No gift 
will give more than 
/ BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


A gift that will last all year—every year. An Encyclo- 


paedia especially for children, written by over 200 child 


educators. Treats every subject in fascinating story- 


book form. Published and edited by Encyclopaedia 


Britannica—but not one word taken from adult work. 


and hundreds of others. Each subject 
written by an authority in its own field. 


A GUIDE TO STUDY 

A real aid to every teacher! A full-size 
volume giving you the means to take 
an actual hand in the home develop- 
ment and stimulation of your pupils’ 
minds. It tells what to read, and at 
what point to read it. Gives complete 
information and instruction in following 
any particular course of study. 

GET TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS 
Britannica Junior gives your pupils a 
thorough working knowledge of things 
that interest you outside, as well as 
along the courses y,ou are teaching them. 
It forms a common ground where they 
can meet you and talk things over 
with you inside and outside of classes. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN APPROVED 


BY THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF 





MANY STATES. 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD 





EDUCATORS PLANNED AND WROTE 


Name 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

1504 William Oliver Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Box 33-h-12 
Gentlemen: Britannica Junior sounds like 

an excellent Christmas gift. Without obliga- 

tion, tell me more. 


READY REFERENCE BOOK 
A full-size Ready Reference volume writ- 
ten in dictionary form, giving important 
quick information on 20,000 subjects, 
with 50,000 references to where further 
information may be found in the set. 


DON’T LET YOUR PUPILS MISS THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP 
Britannica Junior is in other schools in 
your community. Other children will 
soon show the superiority it gives. You 
will want to recommend it to parents. 
Give your pupils the same chance to 
broaden their knowledge. Investigate at 
once! Consider it for your own use. Send 
the coupon below for 24-page book de- 
scribing Britannica Junior with speci- 
men pages. No obligation—just mark 

and mail now. 


Small down payment. Balance 
in easy monthly instalments. 





Address 








BRITANNICA JUNIOR FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Shee 


City 


County. State. 











Do you own Encyclopaedia Britannica? 
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Again the blessed Christmas is with us. Again we shall hear 


the sweetest story that ever was told, the story that never 


grows old. 


Tans | 


Again the song that was sung by a host of angels the first 
Christmas night will resound on earth. 


Again sweet memories of former Christmas seasons will crowd 


upon us, making our hearts mild and mellow, and yet glad. 


May the spirit of Christmas, the spirit of Jesus, go with you 
and yours into the New Year, making you radiating witnesses 


in his work. 


At this season may you forget the meagerness of salary, the 
baneful effects of the depression, and the apparent lack of 
appreciation of your efforts to serve; at this time, may you 
have that serenity of spirit, that love of childhood and youth, 
that magnanimity of soul which characterized the Master 


Teacher when he walked and wrought among men. 
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Making and Operating the County School Budget in 


WELL PLANNED sand 
carefully administered bud- 

get is necessary for the 
efficient management of any busi- 
ness enterprise. Certainly this 
should be true of a public school 


‘Ss 


Tennessee 


R, LEE THOMAS 


State Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 


with actual expenditures of the 
same school systems shown by an- 
nual financial reports of county 
superintendents for the year ending 
June 30, 1933. 

This comparison revealed that 





= 


system, but Pittenger! states: 


One needs only a cursory acquaintance with current 
school affairs, especially in the smaller districts, to 
realize that the standards of financial management 
which are most respected in the business world are 
not always put into effect by school boards and super- 
intendents. Perhaps the most convincing evidence of 
bad business management is this tendency to burden 
the future with large school debts, which must often 
be paid after the benefits to be derived from the 
indebtedness have been exhausted. Even in the matter 
of routine financial accounting we find in vogue the 
most haphazard and inconsistent methods in various 
schools. 

During the recent years of economic stress and 
monetary stringency taxpayers have sought relief from 
their tax burden by reducing appropriations for 
schools. Many phases of the educational program 
have been questioned. It, therefore, seems timely that 
the attention of school officials be directed to an ex- 
amination of their budgetary procedure. According 
to Twente :? 


Budgetary procedure constitutes the recording, com- 
pilation, presentation, review, adoption, and execution 
of an expenditure and income plan for a definite 
period; in addition to the financial plan, it involves 
the furnishing of fiscal information to the public and 
must be a means of financial control. 

The annual report of the Tennessee Department of 
Education? for the 1932-33 school year shows that 
the cost of operating the county elementary and high 
schools of the state was approximately eleven million 
dollars and that the tax rate for school purposes was 
41.9 per cent of the total county rate in the average 
county of Tennessee. It is, therefore, evident that 
the administrators of the county school systems of 
Tennessee are responsible for the important task of 
efficiently managing the school finances so that the 
best possible educational program may be carried out. 

The elementary and high school budgets of ninety- 
four county school systems of Tennessee for the 
scholastic year beginning July 1, 1932, were compared 


‘Benjamin Floyd Pittenger, An Introduction to Public 
School Finance, p. 37. 

‘John W. Twente, Budgetary Procedure for a Local School 
System, p. 131. 

“Annual Report of Department of Education, 1933. 


2 . . 

r budgets in many counties were 
poorly planned, that they were not closely followed 
after they were adopted, and that an inadequate ac- 


counting system was used. 

The comparison of the expenditure in each budget 
classification of the budget with the total school ex- 
penditure revealed that there was not a proper balance 
between the different character classifications in many 
of the county school systems. 

Data pertaining to present budgetary practices ob- 
tained from questionnaires filled out by seventy-one 
county superintendents for the Tennessee Educational 
Commission revealed a lack of uniformity in all phases 
of budgetary procedure. 


A study of the data just presented discloses the 
fact that budgetary practices in most of the counties 
and cities of Tennessee would not compare favorably 
with the best accepted practices in budgetary pro- 
cedure. Tennessee budgetary practices, therefore, 
need to be thoroughly evaluated in the light of the 
best accepted budgetary practices, to the end that 
Tennessee practices may be improved.* 


It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that there is 
need for a plan of budgetary procedure that may be 
used in the county school systems of Tennessee. The 
following plan is submitted with the hope that it may 
prove helpful to school officials who desire to make 
and administer the county school budget more scien- 
tifically. 

Planning the Budget 

The school budget is an estimate of expenditures 
necessary to efficiently carry out the accepted educa- 
tional program in the school system for a definite 
period of time and is based upon a definite anticipated 
income. The educational program is the primary con- 
sideration and its acceptance should constitute the first 
step in budget making. It involves the number and 
types of schools to be operated, the special school and 
community activities to be provided, etc. 

After the educational program has been determined, 
the important steps in making and operating the budget 





bi of The Tennessee Educational Commission, Part I, 
D. A 
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are: (1) Preparing the budget; (2) Presenting the 
budget ; (3) Adopting the budget; and (4) Adminis- 
tering the budget. 

Preparing the Budget 

The county superintendent should be responsible for 
the preparation of the budget. He should enlist the 
aid of all principals, teachers, and other employees in 
the work of assembling data pertaining to the cost of 
their services, the supplies used or distributed by them, 
etc. Budget making is a continuous task and all who 
assist in the work of assembling data should be sup- 
plied with standard forms upon which to record 
estimates of needs as they come to the attention of 
one of the persons who is assisting in securing data. 
Ledger sheets containing standard budget classitica- 
tions may be satisfactorily used in recording data. 

The county superintendent and his corps of workers 
should be alert to discover and record estimates of 
needs throughout the year. Estimates should be as- 
sembled, compiled and reviewed and the tentative 
budget formulated under the direction of the super- 
intendent during the period between the December and 
the March meetings of the county board of education. 

A budget calendar, showing when and by whom 
specific things are to be done, enables the county 
superintendent to be more systematic in the prepara- 
tion and administration of the budget. Each county 
superintendent should work out a budget calendar to 
fit the needs of his school system. 

There are two methods of financing capital outlay 
programs. Money may be derived from the sale of 
bonds or by including such estimates in the regular 
school budget. 

The capital outlay program should be included in the 
annual school budget unless an immediate excessive 
burden would be placed upon the taxpayers by so 
doing. Extensive capital outlay programs should be 
financed by the issuance of bonds or financed currently 
by the state. i 

The proposed school budget estimates should be or- 
ganized according to standard character classifications. 
This makes it possible to compare estimates with ex- 
penditures of previous years and also to make com- 
parisons with comparable school systems. 

A check list of all sources of income should be made 
and kept up to date. Data should be so tabulated that 
the annual income over a period of years will be 
shown. 

Presenting the Budget 

The proposed budget should be prepared by March 
Ist and copies sent to the members of the school board 
prior to the board meeting on the second Thursday 
in March. This should be done by the county super- 
intendent. 

It is desirable that the budget be given full publicity. 
The schools belong to the people and they are entitled 
to know about them. The school program cannot 
succeed without the sympathetic support of the public. 
Members of the school board and the county court are 
the representatives of the citizenship of the county. 


If the superintendent has a worth-while educational 
program to present and can justify every item of ex- 
pense included in the budget as being necessary to 
support the program, the public is almost certain to 
endorse it. 

The superintendent should develop a well-directed 
program of publicity. This program should include 
narrative accounts of the budget, which should be run 
as newspaper stories; reviews at public hearings ; and 
a distribution of copies of the proposed budget with 
descriptions of the high points of the school program. 

The budget should be presented in itemized form 
with supplementary data that break the expenditures 
into items small enough to be understood. 

It has been previously pointed out that the best 
method to use in presenting the school budget is that 
of presenting a detailed statement of proposed ex- 
penditures. The amount proposed in each item of 
the budget should be justified as essential in carrying 
out the adopted educational program. 


Adopting the Budget 

It is essential that the budget should be adopted by 
the county court prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year. It is the opinion of the writer that laws govern- 
ing the adoption of the budget should be strengthened 
to the extent that it be made mandatory to adopt the 
budget at the April meeting of the county quarterly 
court. 

The school board and not the county court should 
make changes in the budget when it has been found 
that reductions must be made. The practice of return- 
ing the budget to the school board should be dis- 
couraged. A budget that has been scientifically pre- 
pared, received adequate publicity, and properly pre- 
sented to the county court after being approved by 
the board of education, should seldom be returned 
for revision. 

Administering the Budget 

The county superintendent should be responsible for 
the operation of the budget. However, as Fowlkes’ 
suggests, the administration of the budget should be 
shared with principals, heads of departments, and 
other persons who submit requests to the superintend- 
ent for supplies, equipment, services, etc. Such per- 
sons should be made aware of the amount of money 
available for the particular field of service in which 
each is interested. 

A continuous check should be kept on expenditures 
during the year. Expenditures should be compared 
with budget appropriations monthly or more frequent- 
ly if necessary to make sure the budget is not ex- 
ceeded. An accurate check sheet described by Smith’ 
provides a means of having available at all times an 
exact statement of the condition of all appropriations. 
Each expense incurred is charged against the budget 

(Continued on page 8) 


‘Fowlkes, J. G., Principles and Practices of Financial Ac- 
counting for Schools, p. 218. 
*Smith, H. P., Business Administration of Public Schools, 


pp. 153-4. 
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An Attempt to Meet Rural Education Needs at the 
Training School of Austin Peay Normal 


N EDUCATIONAL CIRCLES 
the air is charged with new 
attitudes toward the training of 

children, toward education. Much 
is being talked and written and 
thought about character education, training for citizen- 
ship, adult education, part-time schools, the individual 
problem plans but the biggest question yet to be solved 
is the problem of rural education. If there are five 
million children now living who will never go higher 
than the rural elementary schcol and who will, upon 
leaving school, become citizens and establish homes 
and businesses, should we not seriously consider a 
change in our rural school curriculum? 

There are so many angles to this question that it 
would take volumes to deal adequately with them. We 
are trying to fulfil many of the felt needs of rural 
people at Austin Peay Normal Training School. In 
this article, however, I shall confine myself to one 
phase only of the general problem of rural education. 
I believe we are partially solving the rural school 
problem by causing the school to take hold on the 
home life of the community. ‘This article attempts to 
set out our method of doing this particular work. 

In the case of rural teachers and parents it has 
been the common practice to urge the child on in his 
lesson getting in order that he might some day be a 
congressman or leave his home community for some 
calling other than farming. We have been educating 
away from the farm. Our schools have been a drag- 
net to catch the brightest and most capable—those who 
could really do something to better their community— 
and send them to the larger centers. Have our schools 
benefited our rural communities when they have sent 
all our best away? Would it not have been better for 
the community to have given the boy less formal edu- 
cation and kept him in the community to serve it? 
Would he not have benefited his community more by 
staying in it and serving it with his superior native 
intelligence, his strong will power, his initiative, with 
little training, than to use the money of the taxpayers 
to educate him to serve the cities? 

I am not saying we should not educate the rural 
boys and girls; I am pleading for a different kind of 
education—one that will encourage him to stay in the 
community of his childhood and serve it and serve 
those who have made it possible for him to get a 
good education. 

The schools have not only failed to help the rural 
communities, but also they have failed to help those 
individuals who have remained in these communities. 
Ask the farmer what he learned in school that has 
benefited him in his life on the farm. He usually 
answers emphatically, “Nothing.” Rural boys and 
girls should not have less education than city children, 
but more. It is not sufficient for the farmer to know 
merely processes and follow rules blindly, however 


© 


D. HARLEY FITE 


Principal Training School 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


skilfully. There is little the farmer 
can learn by mere rule of thumb as 
can the worker in most industries. 
The farmer must know underlying 
principles. It is only a knowledge 
of principles that can give freedom and insure success 
through the power of adaption in changing conditions. 

Compare the farmer with the worker in an automo- 
bile factory. This worker screws on nut seventeen 
or puts on a fender as the automobile passes by on a 
track. How long would it take him to become an ex- 
pert at his task? The same response is gotten with 
every turn of the wrench; the same thing is done in 
the same way. Compare the farmer with the banker 
who requires a certain kind of security for every loan, 
who makes his balances the same way from day to 
day. Compare him with the shopgirl who wears the 
same grin and makes change the same way day in and 
day out, who knows exactly what she will get every 
time she reaches in a certain compartment. Does the 
farmer know what he will get every time he places his 
hand to a certain task? Does he know just what 
results to expect with every undertaking? Compare 
him with the carpenter, the painter, the cobbler, or 
any one who labors. You will find that, while others 
may become expert in their line of work in a short 
time doing their work by rule of thumb, there is no 
such plan for the farmer. 

The same fertilization or the same kind of cultiva- 
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tion will not work year in and year out. What was 
a good rule last year won’t be next year. He must 


contend with all of the variable forces of nature. As 
these vary so must his practices. 

In the automobile factory one man puts on head- 
lights, one man adjusts the carburetor, another fills 
the gas tank, and still another applies the paint, mak- 
ing it comparatively easy to become skilled ; the farmer 
must do the whole job. It is not possible in Ten- 
nessee for one farmer to be an expert in growing corn, 
another in growing hay, and still another in caring for 
certain kinds of live stock, and each ignorant of other 
necessary activities of the farm. Ignorance of how to 
cultivate, plant, and harvest one crop or care for one 
kind of live stock may result in loss sufficient to wipe 
out all possible profits from other crops and other 
live stock. Nor, again, can one farmer be a specialist 
in planting, another in cultivating, another in harvest- 
ing, and still another in marketing. The same farmer 
must know and do them all and do them all well. This 
is the task of rural people ; therefore, the task of rural 
schools. It is to this task that the Austin Peay Train- 
ing School has set its hand and has dedicated its time 
and talent. We believe we are succeeding. 

To facilitate our task of meeting the rural needs 
we have a small acreage connected with the school. 
Four acres are used for demonstration plots for vari- 
ous crops under different cultivation and fertilization. 
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We are able to demonstrate in a practical way those 
practices so necessary for the farmer boys and girls 
and adults to see. Agriculture classes are taught daily 
in the seventh and eighth grades. In these are taught 
just the things which we believe farmers should know. 
Such methods of teaching are used as will give the con- 
stant habit of observation, of inductive reasoning, of 
right generalization, and of wise application. We 
combine classroom work and practice. All of the work 
done on the plots is followed closely by the pupils and 
some of the work is done by them. In summer each 
pupil has a project or garden of his own. 

In addition to the above mentioned items of learn- 
ing, the farmer must know the soil, its physics, chem- 
istry, and biology. Farmers must know plant life and 
animal life, and knowledge of the old type which ends 
in description and classification will not suffice. The 
farmer must know forestry, orcharding, gardening, 
dairying, and poultry raising in all their phases. This 
information is given in our training school agricul- 
ture classes. 

Every wind that blows, every cloud that floats, the 
heat of the sun and the light of the moon, all affect 
farmers. These factors modify the activities of farm- 
ers and determine in part the profits of their labors. The 
weather map and the weather forecast may contain 
matter of far more importance to them than the report 
of the doings of Congress or the news of falling and 
rising governments. To meet these needs we have 
placed nature study and science in all the grades. No 
text is used until the pupils enter the seventh grade, 
and then we spend much of the time in observation. 

No comprehensive knowledge of markets and no 
practical knowledge of the laws of change in prices of 
farm products and of the things which the farmers 
must buy can be had without a broad and accurate 
knowledge of the geography of all the civilized world, 
including populations, industries, exports and imports, 
and trade routes and connections. These phases of 
upper-grade geography are dealt with in detail in our 
school. 

The task of educating a farmer is readily seen to 
be the biggest of all school problems. But it becomes 
a simple task when the rural school curriculum is 
changed as we have done, so as to include those things 
necessary for farm boys and girls to know as farmers, 
as well as what they need to know as human beings 
and as citizens in our democracy. They are entitled to 
education for human development, for sweetness and 
light, and for an understanding of the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, as are any other men. 
We do not want the farmer useful in the production 
of an abundance of food, but without the joys and 
inspirations and hopes of men. 

Every rural school will, in time, have a teacher’s 
home where the principal at least can live and serve his 
people throughout the entire year. All will probably 
have some acres of land and will be teaching agricul- 
ture, science, and geography in such a way as to meet 
the needs previously stated in this article. But at 
present all do not; in fact, I believe our school is the 
only elementary school in the state doing much of 


the same kind of work designed for Smith-Hughes 
schools. But there are ways in which every rural 
school can do much to solve this rural school problem, 

So much for the problem of fitting a course of study 
to the needs of rural people. I shall briefly show 
another side of this one task of making the school 
take hold of the home life of the child. 

Composition, history, arithmetic, geography, spell- 
ing, and drawing should be founded upon agriculture 
—the home and farm life of the children. We use 
farm life theories for composition, farm problems in 
arithmetic, farm law and county governmental sys- 
tems along with our history. Pupils are given prob- 
lems for investigation by observation and inquiry of 
successful neighbors and parents regarding the regular 
lessons in agriculture, marketing, and health condi- 
tions. Such daily exchange of information will greatly 
help both the home and the school; patrons will cease 
to criticize and begin to praise. 

This state should be the first to work out thoroughly 
a system of instruction—a rural school curriculum— 
in which the common branches are thoroughly corre- 
lated with the farm and home life of the community. 
The state which first does this will be making educa- 
tional history—will be setting forth an example which 
all others may, in time, follow. 

This will mean real live schools. Children will 
strive to attend them. Parents will praise and sup- 
port them. Agricultural problems will be solved by 
them. Farmers’ burdens will be lightened by them. 

Let us hasten the day when rural schools will be 
suited to rural conditions; when subjects will be 
taught less abstractly and will be linked with vital 
rural problems. 

Let the slogan be: “A well-prepared rural teacher in 
every room correlating the school work with the lives 
of the people.” * 

Making and Operating 

(Continued from page 6) 
appropriation at the time the purchase is made rather 
than when the account is paid. 

It should seldom be necessary to request that funds 
be transferred from one classification to another with- 
in the budget as it is an evidence of failure to ac- 
curately estimate expenditures. Unexpected emer- 
gencies do arise occasionally in all school systems and 
at such times the transfer of funds is often desirable. 
The present disregard for the provisions by which 
transfers may be authorized should be remedied. 
County superintendents should be required to report 
authorized changes in the budget to the State Depart- 
ment of Education and a state directed plan for super- 
vising county school expenditures should be set up. 

After its adoption the school budget should be bind- 
ing upon administrators responsible for its operation. 
The county board of education should know month by 
month the exact financial status of the school system. 
This information should be available for the board 
members whether meetings are held that often or not. 
It appears to the writer that the business of a county 
school system is of sufficient importance and volume to 
justify monthly meetings of the board of education. 
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More Realism and Less Fancy in the Professional Improve- 
ment of Tennessee Teachers 


HERE exists among many 
people the curious impression 
that merely by virtue of the 

fact that a young man or woman 
secures a teaching job he or she is 


automatically entitled to full pro- 
fessional recognition, just as many _. 


PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—This paper was read 
before the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, E. T. E. A., Knoxville, October 
26, "1934.1 


Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has prevent- 
ed the local politicians from wreck- 
ing his teaching staff. The more I 
observe educational conditions in 
many Tennessee communities the 
. more I am convinced there is little 





others think that when a man dons 

a pair of ministerial looking trousers he automatically 
is admitted to the ranks of the saints. One notes fur- 
ther that it is only in fields that have to do with social, 
religious and governmental functions that this attitude 
prevails. On the other hand, practically all fields 
which have to do with the analysis and application of 
physical truths such as medicine, biological science, 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, and even geography 
and history are clearly and definitely regarded as pro- 
fessional. We expect those who build our bridges, 
mend our broken bodies, build our automobiles, and 
analyze our foods and our drinks to know what they 
are doing. Mistakes in these fields involve conse- 
quences that are disastrous to not only the unfortunate 
victims but also to the practitioner as well. Conse- 
quently the field of theoretical and applied science 
today presents an array of highly professionalized ac- 
tivities which is the justifiable pride of its practitioners 
and the admiration of all thoughtful and intelligent 
people. 

Teaching Not a Profession 


Except for a small minority of its best representa- 
tives, teaching is not now and never has been a pro- 
fession. Part I of the recently released report of the 
Tennessee Educational Commission shows that with 
the exception of the better high schools only about 
half of the teachers of Tennessee possess as much as 
two years of college training. 

This fact, however, is only a small part of our 
problem. The September issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER lists twenty-one county superintendencies in 
Tennessee which have changed personnel for the cur- 
rent school year; and I am informed on reliable 
authority that many of these changes have not been 
made for the good of the schools. In my own classes 
are freshmen students who maintain they are practical- 
ly certain of securing teaching positions next fall if 
they secure one year of college work. During the past 
three years there has hardly been a county in Ten- 
nessee in which there was not one and often many 
instances involving the removal of a tried and ex- 
perienced teacher in order that the place might be filled 
by an inexperienced and untrained person by way of 
discharging a political debt. This type of political 
meddling is the favorite indoor sport of local poli- 
ticians in many of our Tennessee counties. I was 
recently informed by the principal of a large county 
high school that only the protection afforded by the 


hope for professional improvement 
under the present system of county court control. 


Requirements for Certification Too Low 


During the past nine years I have too frequently for 
my own peace of mind evaluated college transcripts of 
students applying for advance standing in our institu- 
tion in which from forty to sixty semester hours of 
professional training would be listed in the statement 
of college work and with not a single reputable offer- 
ing in English, history, government, economics, or 
even psychology. Every guidance officer in a college 
worth its salt is familiar with the credit seeking young- 
ster in diligent search of soft spots in the curriculum 
wherewith to meet the absurdly low standards which 
constitute the minimal basis for the attainment of a 
temporary or provisional teaching certificate. 


Teaching Doesn't Draw Best Talent 


A natural result of these conditions is that our ablest 
students either avoid teaching altogether, or if they 
do secure positions, do so with the expectation they 
will remain for only a short time. I have personally 
written during the past few weeks recommendations 
for excellent teachers who were either seeking better 
school positions or were transferring to other occupa- 
tions. I acclaim with the utmost respect and admira- 
tion that comparatively small group of very able teach- 
ers among whom are the half dozen or less that a 
student cherishes in memory out of his entire school 
career, inspiring personalities who have sincerely com- 
mitted themselves to the profession and would not 
accept any other. The fact remains, however, that 
the constant drainage of able talent out of the pro- 
fession mainly for economic reasons, and on the other 
hand the grim persistence with which most of the 
poorer teachers cling to their positions, cannot but 
serve to increase and perpetuate a mediocrity which 
at the best is the chief liability of public education. 

This mediocrity is further encouraged in that while 
some stipulation may be laid down as to the amount of 
training a teacher secures there is rarely an adequate 
check on the quality of the teacher’s scholayship. 
Throughout a decade in the experience of administra- 
tive officers in my institution there have been cases 
every year in which students who failed their college 
work or were doing a quality of work distinctly below 
graduation quality secured positions (without recom- 
mendation of course) while some of our best gradu- 
ates walked the streets, unable to find a job. In one 
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system in Tennessee, with which I am familiar, out of 
almost a hundred teachers who had taken their train- 
ing in a certain college seventeen per cent had D+ or 
D average scholarship, the lowest passing grade the 
Several of these teachers had failed 
Rarely does 


institution gave. 
from a third to a half of their work. 
that same institution have one of its graduates ad- 
mitted to a professional school of law or medicine 
on less than a B average and with at least three years 
of training. Yet less than a third of the hundred 
teachers ranked B or above in scholarship and ap- 
proximately one-half clustered around C which is the 
lowest average grade accepted for graduation. Some 
of them were employed as teachers on one year of 
college work, half of which was below passing grade. 
I have no reason to believe the situation is any better, 
if as good, in most other Tennessee communities. We 
are recruiting our teachers largely from the ranks of 
the average student and are often recruiting only a 
few more excellent students than we are those who 
practically fail. Then we wonder why some folk smile 
when we mention the teaching profession. 


The Poorer Teachers Make Least Improvement in Service 

Yet another consideration is that professional im- 
provement in service is most evident among the abler 
teachers and much less so among the group which 
need it most. Let me illustrate. Hamilton County 
undoubtedly has one of the best qualified teaching 
staffs in the state; yet of twenty-six teachers of a 
given salary designation who have been teaching five 
to ten years and most of whom had two years of 
teaching when accepted, not one has attained a college 
degree, and only one has reached the equivalent of 
three years of training. In that same county, on the 
other hand, among an equally large number of teachers 
who began teaching with college degrees several mas- 
ter’s degrees have been earned in the same ten-year 
period. In too many of our communities salary 
schedules have been based almost exclusively on ex- 
perience alone or on individual preferment. Training 
is not now and has never been an important factor in 
compensation of teachers. 


Teachers’ Salaries Not Based on Service 

There are plenty of instances in our state of teachers 
with practically no general or professional training 
who have not attended a college for twenty years and 
yet draw salaries much higher than college graduates 
with ten or more years of experience ; nor is the larger 
salary of the untrained person based on superior teach- 
ing ability. 

Some one may say that the reason for this situation 
is that salaries are poor. My contention is that as long 
as practices continue such as I have described above 
many teachers are probably overpaid. While I am 
not hopeful that teaching salaries will be increased as 
they should be for some years to come I am of the 
opinion that public confidence and support will not be 
forthcoming until something that approximates a 
reasonable standard of professional preparation has 
been attained. The most serious obstacle in the way 


of professional growth of Tennessee teachers at the 
present day is probably the teaching profession itself. 


Teachers Don't Demand High Standards 

In the ten years [ have been in the state I recali but 
one instance in which a teachers’ group has, as a body, 
taken a stand for higher qualifications. I have fre- 
quently heard them express themselves about their 
condition. There is little evidence that if 
salaries were doubled tomorrow the next few 
years would witness much improvement among a large 
proportion of our poorest teachers. They have not 
entered the profession to improve their craftsmanship. 
They merely want a job. 


financial 


High Standards Needed for Entry to Professional Courses 

It is not my purpose today to evaluate the teacher 
training curriculum which we might establish as an 
ideal, except to state that as a governing principle | 
am vigorously opposed to the proposition that the 
general culture of a teacher need be markedly differ- 
ent from what experience shows is effective for other 
professions, and that professional training should not 
be entered upon until later than the junior college 
period. Undoubtedly, when given, the professional 
training should be much more intensive and specialized 
than it is at present in most colleges. My thesis today 
is that with the facilities we do possess at present 
there is little justification for encouraging the deplor- 
ably meager training with which hundreds of Tennes- 
see teachers undertake their teaching. 


Laymen Will Not Regard Teaching Higher Than Do 
Teachers 

While I recognize that there is some value in the 
type of meeting we are engaged in today it certainly 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for the prolonged 
and intensive work of the classroom. It is little short 
of professional dishonesty to salve our uneasy con- 
sciences with a veneer of sociability and fail as a pro- 
fession to take a definite and persistent stand for the 
improvement in our profession which arises from 
scholarly effort in the classroom, laboratory, shop, 
library, or training school. Our best Tennessee citizens 
are going to place an evaluation on our profession 
commensurate with the standard we set for ourselves. 
I submit that with the exception of our better high 
schools we have not given them much to warrant 
our expectation of a very favorabie endorsement. 


Other Professions Demand High Standards 

I would like to point out that in the real professions 
of America today the members themselves are most 
zealous in maintaining fine professional standards. 
There are some definite steps we can take in that 
direction. I venture to suggest a few: 

(1) The establishment of high standards for admis- 
sion to teacher training courses on the part of insti- 
tutions which train teachers. This might easily take 
the form of a provision that no student would be per- 
mitted to apply for professional training leading to 4 
teaching certificate unless the quality of preliminary 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Elementary Principal Adjusting His Philosophy to 


f IS WELL for the speaker to 
state simply just what he means 
to discuss in these few minutes J 
allotted to this subject. It simply 
means the elementary principal 
fitting his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples that control to the changing 
courses of action in the field of 
elementary education. It is a brief 


Knoxville, October 26, 


— 


Changing Procedures 


. D. WILLIAMS 
Principal, the Norris School 


Norris, Tennessee 
[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This paper was read by 


Mr. Williams before the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, E. T. E. A., in 


The shorter week for the laborer ; 
more conveniences in the home; 
more sources of entertainment; 
better means of communication are’ 
but beacon lights beckoning us as 
the leaders of the new and richer 
program for the elementary schools. 
It is ours to lead the way to a more 
complete enjoyment of a richer 


1934. ] 


2 
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presentation of some of the lines 
along which our thinking and planning may be directed 
in order that we may more fully meet the demands of 
the positions to which we have been assigned. 

“There is a nation-wide effort on the part of edu- 
cators to adapt the work of the schools to changing 
social needs. The adoption of changing viewpoints 
in education consistent with new world ideals of justice 
and equality of opportunity will depend upon the in- 
telligence and sincerity with which the American 
people will participate in this program of educational 
recovery and improvement.” (Handbook of Ameri- 
can Education Week of N. E. A.) 

In this movement it will be the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of the elementary school principal to have a 
large part in shaping the policies, developing the pro- 
gram, and directing the work fundamental to the 
needs of a new and changing society. Just to enrich 
and improve the school curriculum to meet the needs 
of a changing social order will not be sufficient. Those 
charged with directing and supervising the work of 
the pupils who shall benefit from the enlarged activ- 
ities of this program must respond to the greater 
challenge by adjusting their methods and planning 
their courses to conform to a progressive and co- 
ordinated process of development. The elementary 
principal must be cognizant of his need of new and 
broader knowledge of the principles of integrating the 
curriculum as well as the psychology of learning. 

The changing world outside of the schoolroom chal- 
lenges the school to meet new conditions with a new 
curriculum and administrators trained for a finer and 
ticher service. Changes in methods of travel ; changes 
in industry ; changes in civic relationships ; changes in 
the conception of things that are fundamental to the 
fullest equipment for citizenship challenge us to a 
new perspective of the program for the elementary 
school that is to function adequately in the develop- 
ment of a free people for the service they are to 
render to society in the next generation. 

The changing social order demands of the schools 
a fuller preparation for the use of leisure time. 
“Teachers are responsible for the preservation and 
improvement of civilization.” They will come to this 
task bringing their best only as they are led by a group 
of principals who plan wisely, and resolutely adjust 
their procedures to the larger, fuller, and richer pro- 
gram to which their new perspective shall point the 
way. 


— __— 


=) 


leisure. 

The elementary school principal is the logical leader 
in adjusting the curriculum to the demands of this 
new era. It is his opportunity to visualize the school 
of today for the citizen of tomorrow. He stands at 
the parting of the ways—one leading by progressive 
steps to the enlarged and enriched life prepared for 
the fullest enjoyment of all the products of invention 
and discovery as well as the best in literature, art, 
science, and philosophy—the other keeping on the level 
of the old traditions, satisfied to follow the lines of 
least resistance, not measuring the results in mental 
acumen or preparation for citizenship. 

It is ours to look on the outside, to see the changes 
being wrought out in the business world, and adjust 
our philosophy to meet new conditions. This will 
necessitate a great deal of study and planning on the 
part of the elementary principal—a study of his own 
methods and procedures to the end that he may wisely 
discard, revise, or enrich as an enlightened judgment 
may direct—a study of the curriculum of today in the 
light of the demands of tomorrow. We may find as 
individuals that our procedures are not productive of 
the best results, but are wasteful of the time of our 
pupils and expensive to the system. 

In this day of testing we need to apply the very 
best measures available to our philosophy in order that 
we may determine whether we are following a pro- 
cedure just because that is the way we were taught 
in the elementary school, or, whether we are following 
a procedure supported by the best thinking of educa- 
tional leaders of today. 

The taking of boys and girls out of the fields ot 
industry and the marts of trade will of necessity cali 
for a program of education beginning in the elemen- 
tary school that will be at once challenging to the am- 
bitions of youth and satisfying to his highest desires if 
he is to remain free and be able to take and hold his 
place in a competitive struggle more strenuous than 
any experienced today. 

Our boys and our girls must have training in music, 
art, dramatics, and social responsibilities. They must 
have training in handcraft and the means of making 
a living. They must have a deepened conviction re- 
garding the privileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship if our government is to remain truly democratic. 
Their concepts of right and wrong in private affairs 
and public trusts must be founded on the precepts of 
the Great Teacher. 
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The making of character—the building of lives is 
our ultimate goal—and the elementary school is the 
beginning of the foundation as far as relates to social 
contacts outside of the home. It is ours to adjust the 
curriculum to our pupils’ needs, to direct the teaching 
toward the attainment of the desired goal. Are we 
willing to make the studies and do the work that our 
philosophy may be adjusted to the needed changes in 
procedure to the end that the school of today may 
prepare the citizen of tomorrow? 


More Realism and Less Fancy in the Professional 
Improvement of Teachers in Tennessee 


(Continued from page 10) 


classwork be at least one full grade above the lowest 
passing grade, and that other criteria such as high 
school record, native ability, general health, character 
and personality ratings be such as to give promise of 
satisfactory professional attainment. 


(2) A larger measure of control in the granting of 
certificates be granted the State Department of Edu- 
cation to supplement the efforts of the colleges in 
guaranteeing a good quality of teacher. 


(3) The immediate establishment of a minimum 
goal of four years of college training for elementary 
school teachers and of a master’s degree for high 
school teachers, principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents. While these standards might be somewhat 
difficult to meet in rural counties there are plenty of 
qualified candidates in the counties where our larger 
cities are located. Inasmuch as most reputable colleges 
require for graduation a quality of scholarship one 
grade higher than the lowest passing grade, the stipu- 
lation of a college degree as a minimum educational 
requirement for a teaching certificate would auto- 
matically eliminate the large minority who are poor 
students but who manage to secure positions by politi- 
cal means. Naturally the salary schedule would be 
formulated to give proper recognition for teachers who 
secure additional training. 


(4) The encouragement of the present trend in the 
state department to make the greater part of a stu- 
dent’s college preparation primarily cultural rather 
than professional and to place definite limitations on 
the ratio of professional to cultural courses in under- 
graduate work. I am aware that certain authorities 
feel there is no distinction between cultural and pro- 
fessional training if properly conducted but I am re- 
ferring to conditions as they exist at present. The 
exploitation of teachers in an excess of strictly pro- 
fessional courses at the expense of their cultural attain- 
ment has reached sufficient proportions in many parts 
of our land to warrant the designation as a profes- 
sional racket. The most serious commentary on our 
educational organization today is the disquieting fact 
that fully a third or more of our teachers would be 
exceedingly ill at ease in any gathering of cultured 


citizens in their own community. Many of my friends 
have told me my estimate is frankly too optimistic. 
Particularly do our European critics emphasize the 
cultural shortcoming of our teachers. 

(5) A more effective organization of the teaching 
profession to combat the vicious political activities 
which constantly demoralize our local school systems, 
This organization is probably not possible under the 
present plan of county and city teachers organizations 
which are only too often dominated by the politicians 
themselves. In my own community it was not until 
teachers had organized their own federation apart 
from local political influence that they were able to 
present a united front in a demand for higher stand- 
ards of training and to combat the activities of local 
politicians by means of skillful use of the press and 
the constructive activity of hard working committees, 
I know of no more worthy activity this East Tennes- 
see Teachers Association could undertake than to 
designate a competent committee to investigate and 
give publicity to all instances in our area where 
local politics has invaded the schools. Such a com- 
mittee might have its hands full for a year or two, 
but I’ll venture the need for their services would de- 
crease remarkably within a period of two or three 
years. 

A second aspect of this same problem would be a 
more vigorous and consistent attempt to place before 
the citizens of our many communities the long range 
advantages of a competent teaching personnel and the 
necessity for a proper professional administration of 
our schools. I am aware that many school principals 
render a fine service in this connection but I am also 
recognizing that many others are merely existing as 
a beneficiary of public moneys and making no effort to 
educate their communities along with their children. 
A magnificent opportunity is frequently overlooked in 
the failure to interest the Parent-Teacher Associations 
in problems of this nature. 

Naturally the accomplishment of the suggestions | 
have made above is wrapped up in the major problems 
and administration that face our school authorities 
today. If we develop a profession more worthy of 
support we will need to study the problems of how 
that support may be obtained. I am impressed how- 
ever with the fact that most local school authorities 
are more concerned with how to get money to pay 
teachers than with the improvement of the quality 
of teachers. I do not believe the two problems can be 
separated and am furthermore convinced that the but- 
den of making ourselves worthy of greater popular 
support is a responsibility we must place squarely on 
our own shoulders. Is it not high time we ceased ouf 
daydreaming on these matters and enlisted our col 
leagues in the job of creating a profession of which we 
can be genuinely proud and also a profession which 
will meet the critical test of others outside our ranks? 
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The Religion of the Adolescent 


HE RELIGIONS of the 

| world have grown out of the 
medley of impulses, such as 

fear, submission, desire for a sense 


WARNER MOORE WILLEY 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The religion of the teens should 
be full of vitality. Religious prac- 
tices and observances, which have 

been taught and have grown habit-. 





of security, and self-assertion. . 
These impulses, in combination with intellect of a high 
order, result in cravings for immortality of the self, 
for comfort and protection, and for guidance in the 
maze of life’s difficulties, which are satisfied by beliefs 
and ceremonies called religion. The primary part in 
the need of religion is played by intelligence. Religion 
becomes a problem of adolescence because intelligence 
develops during the teens to a point where manifesta- 
tions of growth in mental power are shown by ques- 
tion and answer.! 

Religion, in essence, has to do with the relation be- 
tween man and his Maker. Religious experience in- 
volves the intellect, the emotions, and the will. In 
reality religion means the knowledge, love and service 
of God, with all that is involved in that, and all that 
directly follows from it. Religion is not apart from 
life, nor a part of life, but it is life, at its highest and 
best. 

Religion in youth is more subjectively personal than 
that in childhood. The religion of the youth is 
spiritual, for the mind of youth is strongly disposed to 
find spiritual meaning in, rather than apart from, the 
objects of nature and the events and the relationships 
of human life. Boys and girls of this age often find 
spirituality in trees, flowers, running streams, winds, 
and waves.* To the adolescent the stars sing of God’s 
love, the firmament shows his work, the world is full 
of his design and plan. Everything that pleases under 
the sky is a token of providence to the newly reborn 
lover of God. It is the Father who makes the birds 
sing or lets the sparrow fall; who arrays the lilies; 
who numbers the hairs of our heads, names the stars 
and makes the common joys of life and of nature 
mementoes and keepsakes, so that in the normal souls 
love of nature and love of God are inseparable.® 

To the adolescent religion often suggests death. It 
shows him that the present life is cheap and mean as 
immortality is brought to life. Even as the fear of 
death is increased it also fascinates, for the suicide 
curve rises sharply. One investigator found that, of 
over two hundred cases, eighty-nine had brooded on 
death during the early teens. 

For a time religious sentiment is a dominant one 
in the youthful character. Adolescent religion con- 
trasts sharply with that of childhood. The stories 
of the Old Testament make a strong appeal to child- 
hood, but only a few of the dramatic incidents 
of the New Testament are seized upon. 


ony S. Hollingsworth, The Psychology of the Adolescent, 
p. 150. 

Tracy, The Psychology of Adolescence, p. 188. 

*°G. S. Hall, The Psychology of the Adolescent, p. 297. 

‘J. W. Slaughter, The Adolescent, p. 45. 


>~ ual, should now become vital and 
significant. Among the features of the adolescent re- 
ligion are the experiences of intellectual doubts and 
conversion.® 

The central experience of adolescent religion is 
that known as “conversion.” Conversion is peculiarly 
a phenomenon of adolescence. The greatest number of 
conversions falls between the ages of ten and sixteen. 
After the age of twenty the conversion curve gradu- 
ally declines. There are several reasons why conver- 
sions fall between the ages of ten and twenty. Dur- 
ing these years the individual is impressionable. Too, 
the increase in the number of conversions appears 
simultaneously with rapid changes in mental life inci- 
dent to adolescence. Conversions fall, then, during 
the period of most physiological growth. It is be- 
cause of this that conversions are said to be largely a 
matter of the emotions.® 

Out of 598 young people, Lancaster found 518 who 
freely reported that they experienced new religious 
inclinations mostly between the ages of twelve and 
twenty. Religion before this time was a mere form. 
Now becoming full of meaning, and taking on a new 
interest, it may be spoken of as a sudden awakening. 
It is sometimes spontaneous; expressing itself in art 
or music production, or in love of nature. The re- 
ligious emotion comes forth as naturally as the sun 
rises.” 

At this age doubt in regard to religious questions is 
more common than at any other. At this age conscious 
criticism begins because of the expansion of the mental 
outlook and the development of emotional currents. 
Questions will arise, during the adolescent age, the 
solution of which seems impossible. These questions 
call forth the faculty of faith. As a result of these 
doubts, weeping, reading the Bible, and self-inflicted 
tortures may be observed. 

Religion will probably always hold as prominent a 
place in woman’s life as politics does in man’s and 
adolescence is still more its seedtime with girls than 
with boys. Whatever a girl believes about God is really 
her interpretation of life in terms of the universe. If a 
girl believes that God is love, it is because she has 
found in her experience the meaning of love. A girl’s 
real religion then is what she lives by.8 In its essence it 
might be called joy. The adolescent girl yearns for 
spiritual experiences. If teachers fail to take into 
account these spiritual yearnings, emotional interests 
and the growing capacity for devotion, they may cause 

(Continued on page 16) 





*Tracy, The Psychology of Adolescence, p. 191. 

°C. R. Griffith, General Introduction to Psychology, p. 322. 
7G. S. Hall, The Psychology of the Adolescent, p. 292. 
°Grace L. Elliott, Understanding the Adolescent Girl, p. 117. 
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New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward who would 


keep abreast of truth—LoweELt. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
T. S. T. A. WILL MEET IN NASHVILLE, 
JANUARY 11-12, 1935 

The reorganized Tennessee State Teach- 
ers Association is just completing its first 
year’s work. Since this reorganization, 
membership in the association has materially 
increased. At the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1934, the number of paid member- 
ships totaled 12,320. Also, the organization 


Christmas 
Greetings 


(b) What action shall the assembly take 
regarding the recommendations of the Edu- 
cational Commission with respect to the or- 
ganization, control, and state support of 
public education? It would seem wise for 
all delegates to read the commission’s two- 
volume report carefully before the assembly 
convenes. 

(c) Who shall be chosen for membership 
on the Administrative Council to fill the 
four vacancies which will occur, and who 
shall be selected as president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year? 

The way in which these questions are 
4- answered will determine in large measure 





was solvent, having in liquid and non-liquid 
cash assets approximately $10,000. The 

association had established and maintained a central 
office, and had employed a full-time secretary-treasurer 
and necessary clerical and secretarial help to transact 
its business.. In addition, it had begun the publication 
of a magazine, known as THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
The favorable reception accorded this journal was 
evidenced somewhat by the generous advertising al- 
lotted it by the advertising public, and by the willing- 
ness of workers in the field to contribute to its columns. 

The time is now drawing near for the next meeting 
of the association’s Representative Assembly, the legis- 
lative body of the T. S. T. A. At this meeting the 
program to be sponsored and the policies to be fol- 
lowed for the ensuing year will be determined. Exist- 
ing conditions and circumstances relating to the status 
and needs of the public schools in the state are such 
as to challenge the educational folk of the state. Their 
wisdom and definiteness in planning a program, their 
devotion to duty, and their cooperative support of their 
adopted program will stamp the teachers, in the eyes of 
the general public, as people capable of leadership and 
worthy of confidence and support in democracy’s great- 
est endeavor. 

As provided by the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the T. S. T. A., the next meeting of the Representative 
Assembly will be held in Nashville in January. The 
Administrative Council has designated January 11 and 
12 as the meeting dates. Among others, there are 
three questions which should engage the attention of 
local teachers associations before they send their dele- 
gates to the state meeting. These are: 

(a) What shall the assembly do in the matter of 
continuing the annual general meeting heretofore held 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday just preceding 
Easter? It is desirable that each local association 
definitely instruct its delegates as to how they shall 
vote on this issue. 


the effectiveness of the Tennessee State 

Teachers Association in 1935. 
Every local teachers association should send its 
maximum legal representation to the assembly meeting. 


« 
CHANGING SHOULDERS 


The recommendation of the Tennessee Educational 
Commission that the state’s part in financing the pfo- 
gram be increased greatly has been, in some quarters, 
misunderstood. The commission has recommended 
that the part paid by the state per annum should be 
approximately $15,000,000 or some three times the 
amount now appropriated. The commission does not 
recommend that Tennessee begin immediately to spend 
three times as much for public education as at present, 
but that the state as a unit contribute a greater per- 
centage of the total spent and the local units less. In 
revising the present revenue system, the complete 
elimination of the state property tax is advocated. 
The fact that the local property tax, about the only 
source of income for local units to tax, has practically 
failed as a means of public support points to the 
necessity of the state bearing a larger percentage of 
the total cost of operating the public schools of the 
state. 

Certain facts regarding the finances of the schools in 
Tennessee should be kept in mind: 

1. State funds pay less than 25 per cent of the 
cost of elementary and secondary education. 

2. Local units are unable to realize from 
sources the amount of revenue sufficient to finance a 
satisfactory program. 

3. For the school year 1932-33 there was delinquent 
53.26 per cent of the county property taxes of the state. 

4. The State of Tennessee is more able, financially, 
to support public education than any of the eleven 
Southern States save Virginia and Texas. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Life Insurance 
CAN PROVIDE INCOME AND MAKE OLD AGE A PLEASURE 


OLD-AGE DEPENDENCY is a problem that now 
confronts almost every state in the Union. Six- 
teen states have passed Old-age Pension Laws. 
Legislators and social economists are greatly 
concerned for the aged employee. 


ACCORDING TO AUTHENTIC REPORTS, about one- 
third of men and women over sixty-five are de- 
pendent upon charity of some kind. From fifteen 
to twenty per cent who reach age sixty-five have 
some income, but not enough to live on. It is 
said that one out of four wage earners con- 
tributes to the support of a dependent relative. 


THIs Is A DREARY PICTURE, but it is being bright- 
ened by some half million Life Insurance Sales- 


men who are charged with the responsibility of 
bringing the appalling facts to the attention of 
the millions they contact from week to week. 
Income Insurance for those who have family 
responsibilities and Annuities for those who 
enter the years that are so long will help solve 
the distressing problem of old-age dependency. 


LIFE INSURANCE can make Old Age a pleasure 
through guaranteed income when most needed! 


OUR SHIELD MEN can make guaranteed arrange- 
ments for men and women to enjoy peace of 
mind in old age without harrassing financial 
worries. 


Shielding Millions — Are We Shielding You? 


THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


National Bui'ding — Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Religion of the Adolescent 
(Continued from page 13) 
the life of the adolescent to become permanently 
spiritually impoverished. 

At church the boy may step a little more quietly, 
wear a different suit of clothes and have a whiter 
looking face and hands than elsewhere, but after all 
he is the same boy as at home or in the school: phys- 
ically alert and restless; emotionally eager; socially 
friendly though shy ; mentally absorptive and curious ; 
volitionally independent and stubborn, and possessing 
a spiritual nature which is secretly but honestly feel- 
ing for foundations and development. 

Boys must be won to church membership. The 
club-work activities of boys may be made to develop 
in them loyalty to pastor and church and so create the 
realization in them that to confess Christ is but 
natural. 

The boy should have something to do for the church 
as well as the church have something to do for him. 
He should be encouraged to sing in the boys’ choir and 
to participate in the giving of entertainments. Some- 
times boys do not think of the Bible as an attractive 
or an everyday book. Some boys seem to feel ashamed 
if found carrying or reading it. A boy will feel dif- 
ferently about it if he owns a respectable copy. 

The eternal conflict in the youthful nature is that 
between what it is and what it desires to become. The 
adolescent welcomes a suggestion that by accepting 
the plan of the evangelist he will be free from all diffi- 
culties ; he is told that a new life will be implanted in 
him which will be eternally on that great plane of 
sanctity to which he aspires. He is, of course, dis- 
appointed ; the hold of the flesh is never relaxed but 
asserts itself again and again; the quest for sanctity 
is not obtained in a moment but involves a lifelong 
effort.® 

The importance of religion for the developing adol- 
escent cannot be stressed too strongly. Its true func- 
tion is to save youth from the waste and discourage- 
ment of exploring a seemingly unknown country. It 
must be large enough to cover all that the intellect may 
discover; its highest use is that of assisting in an 
emotional exercise that is necessary for the develop- 
ment for character. 

Religious consciousness comes at this period because 
life begins to be seen as a whole, with a single meaning 
and a single purpose. Now as never before beauty and 
ugliness, truth and falsehood, right and wrong stand 
out and stir the whole being to its profoundest depths. 
Instincts that have slumbered before now awake into 
new desires. Human relationships, such as those of 
parent and child, fellow student, playmate, take on 
profounder meanings and cause deeper emotions. The 
impressions now sink deeper, and take a firmer hold on 
life. There is a tendency to spiritualize, to moralize, 
and to think in terms of personality, of duty, and of 
destiny. The meaning of life as a whole, the demands 
of duty, the claims of conscience, and the lure of 
ideals begin to stir the soul of the adolescent. Life’s 





*J. W. Slaughter, The Adolescent, p. 46. 


vocation, life’s purpose, life’s principles, and life’s re- 
sponsibilities begin to press upon the adolescent con- 
sciousness. These characteristics of adolescence con- 
verge to form religious consciousness, 
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Changing Shoulders 
(Continued from page 14) 


5. Tennessee ranks seventh among the eleven 
Southern States in point of per capita cost of educa- 
tion per child in daily attendance, while it ranks eighth 
among the same states in point of the per cent that 
the cost of education is of total taxes collected. 

The state, as a unit, it seems, is not utilizing ade 
quately its ability to support public education. The 
local unit is unable to secure adequate funds from local 
sources, therefore a larger percentage of total funds 
should come from the state. 
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Pathways in Science 

















This widely-used elementary course gives 
children an opportunity to understand the 
fundamental concepts and principles of 
science. The content and method are in 
harmony with the Thirty-first Yearbook. 


Dr. Gerald 8. Craig of Columbia Univer- 
sity collaborated with active teachers in 
writing each book. The series meets the 
requirements of modern courses of study. 


A Teachers’ Manual is available for each 
textbook. For further information, send for 
circular No. 695. 


Ginn and Company 


165 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 
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General Facts 


S A BACKGROUND | for 
A“ I shall say relative to 
the passage and operation of 

a general sales tax in Mississippi, 


permit me to give you the follow- 
ing general facts: 


4. 


of the Sales Tax in Mississippi 


FRANK C, JENKINS 


State Director of Teacher Training 
Jackson, Mississippi 


[LEDITOR’S NOTE.—The following article is 
the substance of an address delivered by Dr. 
Jenkins at a general session of the Eastern 
Section meeting of the T. S. T. A. 
ville, October 27, 1934.] 


to attend. To this meeting came 
ten thousand people. All the coun- 
ties of the state were represented. 
The conference of citizens and the - 
members of the legislature held a 
joint meeting for the purpose of 
considering the Sales Tax. The bill 


in Knox- 





ae 


1. Mississippi has a population 
of two million people. Of this number, 49 per cent 
are white and 51 per cent are negroes. 

2. The bonded indebtedness of the state amounts 
to forty-one million dollars. In addition, the state 
owes thirty-seven million dollars in connection with its 
motor divisions. All told, Mississippi owes seventy- 
eight (78) million dollars, bonded and otherwise. 

3. The present annual legislative appropriation for 
current expenses incident to the state government is 
eight (8) million dollars. Sixty per cent of this 
amount goes for education. 


Conditions Prior to 1932 


The Mississippi Sales Tax was enacted in the spring 
of 1932. Prior to that time the state had not lived 
within its income. The annual overdrafts had been 
taken care of by the repeated issuance of deficit bonds. 
This practice developed a most acute situation during 
the years 1928 to 1931, inclusive. 

In 1932 the financial affairs of the state were in a 
most serious condition. It seemed that in a few 
months the state would be forced to default in the 
payment of some of its bonds then falling due. Five 
million dollars in state warrants had been issued and 
could not be paid. They were being worn out in the 
pockets of their holders. Many school teachers and 
public officials had not been paid for more than a 
year. The general property tax collections had fallen 
off more than one-third. Conditions had become so 
bad as to threaten the financial structure of the state 
with ruin. Two things were necessary to be done to 
preserve the credit of the state: (1) Retrenchment in 
current expenses; and (2) Discovery of new sources 
of revenue. Both of these things were done. 

The legislative appropriations were cut from 
twenty-four (24) million to sixteen (16) million dol- 
lars for the biennium 1932-1933. In addition a Sales 
Tax was enacted. 


Passage of the Sales Tax 

It was no easy matter to secure the passage of a 
Sales Tax in Mississippi. The legislature of 1932 
failed three times in an effort to enact such a law. 
The merchants of the state organized and fought its 
passage by every means at their command. 

At length, in desperation, the governor of the state 
sought the aid of the State Department of Education 
in his attempt to bring order out of chaos in the 
state’s finances. W. F. Bond, State Superintendent 
of Schools, finally called a meeting of citizens in Jack- 
son in April of 1932. School teachers were asked not 


was passed that week and went into 
effect on the first day of May, 1932. 


Mississippi's Sales Tax Law 


As indicated above the Sales Tax Law in Mississippi 
was enacted as an emergency measure. It was de- 
signed to operate for only two years. It provided that 
property taxes might be reduced should the income 
derived from the operation of the Sales Tax be suffi- 
cient to justify such reduction. The original Sales 
Tax Law expired of its own limitations in 1934. 
However, the legislature promptly reenacted it. 

The proceeds derived from the operation of the 
general sales tax in Mississippi during the first year 
following its enactment amounted to $1,300,000. 
Though the law is known as a two per cent Sales Tax 
Law, it is in fact a graduated tax. As it operates it 
breaks up into five classifications ranging from 2.5 
per cent to one-ninth of one per cent. For example, 
the rate on the sales of milk and automobiles is only 
one per cent. No tax falls on the sales of agricultural 
products so long as the producer is the vendor. Also 
sales to schools are exempt from the application of 
the law. 

Administration of the Sales Tax 


In Mississippi the Sales Tax is administered by the 
State Tax Commission. In 1932 the State Tax Com- 
mission was reorganized. The governor induced one 
of the state’s foremost citizens, Alf Stone, to accept 
the appointment as Commissioner of Taxation in Mis- 
sissippi. This appointment was non-political. 

The policy adopted by Commissioner Stone was to 
keep the general public informed both with respect to 
the procedures involved in laying the new tax and the 
proceeds derived therefrom as well. 

The Sales Tax in Mississippi is collected by the 
firm, corporation, or individual selling the goods to the 
consumer. These salesmen report their sales to the 
proper authorities monthly. 

Thus far it has cost approximately 3.8 per cent of 
the gross proceeds derived from the tax to make the 
collections. 

As the law operates in my state the purchaser pays 
no tax on an article costing 19 cents or less; he pays 
one cent tax on an article costing from 20 to 69 cents, 
etc. A few of the merchants absorb the tax, but they 
add enough to the price of the merchandise to amply 
take care of the tax. 

The attitude of the people of Mississippi toward the 
Sales Tax has changed. As pointed out above the 
merchants of the state fought its passage. Now, even 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Democracy’s Anchor Lightens 


to 66 per cent have not been un- 
usual among the publicly supported 
institutions, and many of the pri- 


vately supported colleges have 





‘ E no longer believe in the T. B. WOODMORE 
ballot box as some State Teachers College 
magical device where, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

by putting something into the slot, ‘ 


you draw out a box of chocolate.” 

This statement of a publicist close to an European 
dictator seems to reflect much of that continent’s opin- 
ion of democracy as a system of government at the 
present time. 

When one considers viewpoints such as this, and 
reflects on the various ‘isms with which the world is 
afflicted, he must have serious misgivings with regard 
to democracy’s future in this country. These factors 
must be taken into account when one contemplates the 
financing of public education. 

Sentiment toward education as a constructive and 
indispensable function of a democracy, measured by 
the support given it today, indicates that we no longer 
regard it as an absolute essential. The fact that 
democratic government implies a trained electorate 
seems to have been largely forgotten. 

The economic stress of the last few years is not 
responsible for as much of the lack of support of edu- 
cation as a superficial examination of the facts might 
indicate. The heavy blow has come because education, 
during these years of stress, has been called upon to 
bear a disproportionate part of necessary retrenchment 
in governmental expenditures. 

Prodigality in public expenditures during the decade 
which ended with 1930, graft, poor financial manage- 
ment—all have, in effect, been charged to the educa- 
tional account in the form of a large, annually recur- 
ring mortgage on the tax income to meet interest pay- 
ments and maturing obligations. Therefore, education 
can receive only a part of the margin between the de- 
mands of this mortgage and the tax income, and this 
part is, of necessity, greatly reduced. 

This condition could have but one result on the edu- 
cational program. Instead of rendering a larger serv- 
ice in the solution of our mounting economic, social, 
and political problems, it has been necessary for all 





education to retrench, and in many localities to retreat 


in disorder. 

In the field of higher education, from which field 
such a large number of the leaders of the country have 
come, not a few colleges are operating today only be- 
cause of the unselfish spirit and heroic efforts of their 
faculties and administrative officers. In fifty-four 
large publicly supported institutions, twenty-seven of 
which are state universities, fifty-three had reductions 
in operating income during the four-year period end- 
ing with 1933-34 ranging from 2 to 79 per cent. 
Twenty-six of these colleges and universities had re- 
ductions of more than 39 per cent. * Ninety-eight out 
of one hundred twenty-seven privately supported col- 
leges and universities had reductions in operating in- 
come during the same four-year period ranging from 
1 to 86 per cent. Reduced appropriations of from 50 


watched their incomes dwindle in 
similar proportions. 

The elementary and high schools of the nation, in 
which schools a very large part of all voters receive 
their formal education and preparation for citizenship, 
are receiving distressingly little financial support. For 
example, one large rural county in a given state, in 
1932, spent its income as follows: to its one hundred 
thirty elementary teachers it paid $54,408 ; to its county 
officials and their deputies, $41,949; and for interest 
on indebtedness and maturing obligations, $85,178 
The salaries of its county officers ranged from $2,400 
per year to $4,102. The courthouse janitor received 
an annual salary of $840, while the women teaching in 
its elementary schools received an average annual sal- 
ary of $464, and men teachers in these schools received 
an average annual salary of $493. 

The inadequacy of teachers’ salaries, coupled with 
the fact that the small salaries paid are frequently not 
available when due, indicates to a degree the public's 
present appraisal of education. 

Those who have read campaign handbills and lis- 
tened to campaign speeches; those who have followed 
the sorry spectacle of rival political bosses entrench 
ing themselves on opposite sides of a street in a cer- 
tain city, armed with weapons of death while an out- 
raged citizenship remained impotent and paid the 
ever accumulating bills; those who are somewhat 
familiar with our many communistic activities ; those 
who have seen local government, crime, and racketeer- 
ing form combines and bleed a city of its finances; 
those who have seen the paroled bootlegger elected 
sheriff, the mountain preacher submit to the fangs of 
a rattlesnake, the puppet elected to office to serve 
greedy interests; those who remember Bryan and 
Darrow at Dayton, haven’t the slightest doubt but that 
there yet remains a vital need for education of a more 
efficient type than has yet obtained in this country, if 
democracy is to go forward or even remain as a form 
of government. 

It is not claimed for education that it is some cure 
all which produces miracles. It certainly possesses n0 
magic power whereby character, wisdom, and fair play 
may be produced immediately. However, the right 
sort of education can and does aid in bringing forth 
a generation of people characterized by these qualities. 

Nor is it claimed that the democracy such as we 
have had with its rugged individualism is the best 
government possible under our plan of government. 
But it is claimed here that efficient public education is 
one of the greatest known guarantees for an intelligent 
and vitalized democracy, where intellectual life and 
freedom of thought may be had without restriction. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Why Do | Teach? 


HE OLD SAYING, “as 
the teacher so is the school,” 
is as true today as it was a 
hundred years ago. All rural teach- 


x 
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CLARA BELLE SHARPE 
Elementary Schoo! Supervisor 
Clinton, Tennessee 


It's not the biggest things that 
count and make the biggest 
show, 

It’s the little things that people 
do that makes the old world 
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ers are not poor teachers as some 
believe, and not all rural schools are bad. Our coun- 
try districts have thousands of conscientious, hard 
working teachers who have fought their way through 
many professional difficulties. 

Some people will never get tired of telling us that 
“teachers are born, not made” and not altogether with- 
out reason, for some innate qualities are essential for 
the making of the best teachers. That all teachers 
are not born is obvious. The main trouble is that 
the born teachers are not born fast enough to supply 
the ever increasing need. This leaves us the alterna- 
tive either to make teachers or to get along with 
makeshift teachers. 

We do both. Many training schools throughout the 
country are at work to make teachers and to aid born 
teachers. 

Unfortunately, however, many so-called teachers of 
the present day can neither be said to have been born 
or made. They are neither natural nor professionally 
trained. They are mere makeshifts, who neither pur- 
sue their work for the love of it nor because they are 
especially equipped, but simply because they must do 
something. These hangers-on use teaching as a step- 
ping stone to something better. These individuals are 
forever preventing teaching from becoming a real 
profession. 

No one should enter lightly upon the work of teach- 
ing. One contemplating teaching should consider well 
the great opportunities and the responsibilities involved 
in teaching children, in molding their lives, in prepar- 
ing them for their life work. 

First of all, a teacher must love to work with. forty 
or fifty children all day long; she must have a real 
interest in children and a thorough understanding of 
them. She needs to be very firm in her manner and 
yet kind and pleasant. She needs a sense of humor. 
She needs a pleasant voice and a quiet manner. 

There are advantages and disadvantages in teaching 
asin all other professions. If the teacher enjoys help- 
ing children learn, if she is interested in watching their 
progress, she will feel that teaching is worth while. 

The teacher’s first duty is to make the precious gift 
of Life as well worthy the Giver as possible. There- 
fore, at every turn, the teacher must ask herself, “Is 
his the best for me and for all with whom I come 
in contact ?” 

Thou must be brave thyself if thou the truth would teach ; 

Live truly and thy life shall be a great and noble deed. 

It takes grit and courage to go out into a remote 
tural section and teach, that is, to be a conscientious 
tacher. To succeed as a teacher, 


It takes a little muscle and it takes a little grit 
A little true ambition with a little bit of wit. 





- go. 
A teacher must remember that 
her influence means more than she will ever know, 
This I learned from the shadow of a tree, 
Which to and fro did sway against the wall; 
Our shadow selves, our influences, may fall, 
Where we can never be. 

I wonder whether we teachers might make our 
teaching something more far-reaching than mere class- 
room instruction. Rather let it be an identifying of 
ourselves with the problems of our pupils, our friends, 
our community ; a willingness to share, to help, to en- 
courage, to understand, to sympathize. And better 
than that, a desire to help solve the problems about us. 

If we are real teachers we will go the second mile. 
I teach because I love children, because I delight in 
personality evolution. I teach because I want to serve. 
[ rejoice in losing myself in developing child life. 

And what is my reward if I am truly a teacher? 

The following lines indicate how the memory of a 
true teacher lingers in the hearts of those that love 
and appreciate her work: 

The memory of her lingers like a perfume sweet and 
rare, 

A gentle, gracious woman with slightly greying hair, 

Giving the best she has to give of the wealth of her 
heart and mind 

With a singleness of purpose 

Springing from the divine. 

She had a way of smiling as she stood before the 
class, 

Which brightened all the faces and lightened every 
task, 

Never reproving harshly, 

Too gentle to cause needless pain. 

And that was why the children tried to be the same. 

There was something about her teaching that words 
cannot express— 

An inward strength and beauty blessing and being 
blessed, 

Reproving anger and meanness, upholding truth and 
right. 

A silent potent influence 

Like the stars of a summer’s night. 

God bless these grey haired teachers who now are 

growing old, 

In a service of love and duty more precious than silver 

_and gold, 

Giving for the sake of giving, 

Unselfish, noble, and wise, 

With an unfading love for childhood glowing their 
kindly eyes.—Willis. 

ob 


Democracy's Anchor Lightens 
(Continued from page 18) 
In this sense, public education is indispensable in a 
democracy. 

When this country really trains its citizens for par- 
ticipation in its democracy, it is most probable that 
economic problems, political corruption, crime, and 
problems involving social justice will largely disappear. 
When that day comes we will more fully realize that 
lofty concept of established government deriving its 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 
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The education of our children is not 
less important; yet, when we turn to the 
choice of teachers, we seem inclined tp 
think that any one will do. This is not 
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peter Bh P P Teachers Association.] teacher from the standpoints of personal 


operation of the school system of our 
state. County and city superintendents 


fitness and professional training. A 
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must be chosen, not because of their = 
political affiliations, or their friendship | ye 2 le 
for persons in power, but because of their professional ability 
alone. Teachers must be employed for their ability to 
teach children, not because they are related to some one en- 
gaged in administering our schools. Bus drivers, who are 
entrusted with the lives of our children on crowded highways, 
must be selected for their ability to do their particular job 
well, rather than because they are able to secure the interest 
of a person or a group which has political power. sd 
In other words, the entire group which has the responsibility 
of administering, operating, and otherwise serving our public 
schools should be chosen with one idea and only one in 
mind, that is, their fitness for the important task which they 


are to perform. 
* * * 


Second.—If we are to improve our educational program, 
we must get into our schools those persons who need to be 
in school, or who can profit from attending school. 

We have in Tennessee, according to the United States 
Census of 1930, some 18,536 persons between the ages of 
10 and 20 years who cannot read and write. This, it appears 
to me, is prima facie evidence that our school system is not 
functioning as thoroughly as it should. Soon these young men 
and young women will be expected to assume the serious 
obligations of citizenship. They should be prepared to go 
to the polls and express an intelligent choice of leaders to 
govern them. We know that they are incapable of doing it. 
We know, too, that because of their lack of ability to learn 
facts for themselves they are susceptible to the influence of 
unscrupulous men who, for the sake of obtaining political 
power, trade upon their ignorance. Because our schools have 
failed to reach these people, they have been robbed of one 
of the most precious heritages of American citizenship—the 
right of the governed to participate in government. 

Let us consider this group, also, from the standpoint of 
ability to engage in worth-while pursuits. They are not pre- 
pared for participation in the complicated modern life about 
them, where even the most simple tasks demand literacy. Today 
the workman who is handicapped by inability to read and 
write stands small chance of earning a livelihood, even in 
periods of prosperity. 

We cannot refrain from asking, as we study this problem: 
Why have our schools failed to reach this group of nearly 
20,000 young Tennesseans? There are two chief reasons: 
First, economic want, caused by the inability of parents to 
provide food, clothing, and books; and second, a lack of 
interest in the schools we have maintained. 

* * * 


Third.—If we are to improve our educational program, we 
must make sure that every child is taught by a teacher who 
is especially qualified for his work. 

If your child is ill, and you need the services of a physician, 
you are not satisfied with the cheapest, or the most convenient 
one. You want the best doctor available, and, regardless of 
want or necessity, you will try to get him. 

If, for some reason, you are hailed into a court of justice, 
you are not content with just any lawyer. Your property, 
liberty, or, perhaps, your life depends upon his knowledge of 
his profession, upon his personality and his ability to perform 
his task successfully. 


good teacher should rank no lower in 
professional attainment than should the 
leading members of other professions. 

These remarks are, in no sense, a criticism of our teach- 
ers. I rather think that Tennessee teachers are doing every- 
thing they can today, and that our schools are profiting daily 
by their unselfish service. When we consider that teachers 
salaries in some parts of our state are as low as $20 per 
month and in other parts are still far below a reasonable 
minimum standard, I can say that we are getting from the 
teaching profession far more than we, as citizens of an 
enlightened commonwealth, have a right to expect. 


3 * e 


Fourth.—We must see to it that every child in school has 
the opportunity to learn the things he needs to learn; to do 
the things he needs to do; and to be the person he needs 
to be. We realize, of course, that personalities differ, that 
abilities differ, and that environments differ. Therefore, it is 
impossible for a hard and fast curriculum to be prescribed 
for our schools. 

In addition to these obvious individual differences in school 
children, we are confronted with constantly changing cor- 
ditions in the social, economic, and governmental Ife of our 
communities, our state, and our nation. The educational 
program which is not flexible enough to be adapted to the 
changing life about it cannot meet the needs of a people. 

Fifth—If we are to improve the educational program of 
our state, we must have the money with which to purchase 
an adequate school system. 

I have observed in life that we usually get about what we 
pay for. If we buy a fifteen dollar suit we usually get a 
fifteen dollar suit. It may be a good value, considering the 
amount we put into it, but it does not compare, as a general 
rule, with a twenty-five dollar suit or a fifty dollar suit. 

We have been buying fifteen dollar education in Tennessee, 
and I am sure that all of you agree with me when I say that 
we have received a great deal more than we have paid for. 
None of us believe, however, that we are paying enough for 
education, nor that we are spending as much as we can really 
afford. 


* * * 


I consider that these five particular points are basic to the 
improvement of Tennessee’s educational program. If they are 
taken care of, other phases of the state’s educational problems 
will take care of themselves. 

The Tennessee Educational Commission has studied these 
five problems in detail, and is making certain recommendations 
which it hopes will go a long way toward solving them. With 
in a week or ten days, the second volume of the commission's 
report, which will contain definite recommendations for the 
improvement of our school system, will be ready to be put 
into the hands of citizens and educators of Tennessee. 

I trust that the teachers of Tennessee will take it, study it 
carefully, and then, with their full strength, in their organiz 
tions and as individuals, get behind it and help put it into 
action. 
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The Dignity of Grammar 


BOUT five hundred and thirty 
years ago, the author of 
Piers the Plowman, in his 

lengthy search for that elusive trio, 
Do-well, Do-better, and Do-best, 
came finally to a consideration of 


JOHN B. EMPEROR 


Assistant Professor of English 
The University of Tennessee 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This paper was read 
before the Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English in Nashville, March 30, 1934, and is 
published by the request of that body.] 


Very rarely does a teacher’s cheek 
flush with enthusiasm as he (or 
more often she) explains the proper 
relations which should exist be- 
tween a pronoun and its antecedent ; 
and rather infrequently do the eyes 





the degenerate state of learning in _ *. 


of a class light up with anticipatory 





his day. One passage in his lament 
for the waning glory of scholarship concerns a subject 
of some real interest to most teachers of English, the 
decay of the study of grammar: 

Grammere, that grounde is of alle by-gyleth nou 

children : 

For ther is nouthe non who so nymeth hede, 

That can versifie fayre other formeliche endite, 

Ne that can construen kyndeliche that poetes 

maden.! 

The charge is a serious one: grammar is the foun- 
dation of the Seven Arts, and yet children find it too 
hard ; no heed is paid to it, with the result that no one 
can make verses properly or write correctly, nor, more 
significant still, can these grammarless students “con- 
strue in plain English what the poets have made!” 

One wonders often as he faces the serried ranks 
of his freshmen whether grammar has not fallen into 
some such decay in this day of ours. They are very sage 
young people, and most of them asseverate solemnly 
that they “always made good grades in English.” They 
are, too often, utterly innocent of grammar. Give 
them the sentence, “Him and me done it,” and they 
will declare blandly that it “don’t sound right,” or that 
it is lacking in “emphasis,” or “unity,” or “coherence,” 
as the spirit may move them. What is more, they are 
alittle resentful of grammar, or, worse, tend to enter- 
tain a certain contempt for it. We all know the stu- 
dent who professes to be very good indeed in “litera- 
ture,” but declares that he has never seen very much 
use in “mere grammar.” Mere grammar! a strange 
thought indeed to shape itself in the minds of young 
people who often find it difficult to frame a single 
correct sentence! Teachers of composition know only 
too well how lamentable are the results of the student’s 
conception of grammar as among the “mere” things— 
as a subject not only distasteful, but, in some strange 
and uncertain way, unworthy of serious study and pro- 
longed attention. 

Since this condition exists and prevails widely, we, 
the physicians, may well ask ourselves, “To what de- 
gree are we responsible for this unwholesome dispo- 
sition in the minds of our patients?” Probably few 
of us can hold ourselves quite blameless. By and large, 
too many of us tend to disparage the value of strict 
grammatical training, if not in word or overt act, at 
least in spirit. The reason is a simple and natural one. 
Grammar is not an exceedingly exhilarating subject to 
teach; indeed, some of us find it a trifle depressing. 


_—_—_— 


‘Piers the Plowman, C. XVIII, 107-110. 


“pleasure as the teacher discusses 
the principles underlying the agreement of subject and 
verb. I suppose that not seldom the teacher of compo- 
sition tends to envy, even if just a little, the teacher 
of literature, who wings the empyrean, while he wan- 
ders on in the comparatively drab company of common 
nouns and irregular verbs. 

And yet, of all the various divisions of the study 
of English, the teaching of grammatical correctness 
is the most fundamental and, consequently, the most 
important. No doubts or misgivings need come to 
those who are teaching students to express themselves 
with at least some modicum of clarity and correctness. 
The student who is allowed to pass on to the study of 
literature or to the more refined and delicate problems 
of composition, without a reasonably sound knowledge 
of the grammatical elements of our language, is being 
sinned against grievously. No goodly edifice can be 
reared upon an unstable foundation—the platitude is 
annoying, to some extent because it is so persistently 
true — and no one can study English properly (the 
Middle Ages, which sometimes saw more clearly than 
we, said no one could master any subject) who has not 
a sound knowledge of descriptive grammar. It is 
quite futile to set a student to making a study of 
character portrayal in Silas Marner while he thinks 
“It’s he” is a faulty construction, and sees no error in 
“You was” and “He hadn’t ought.” I doubt some- 
what whether Hamlet can bring any real intellectual 
pleasure to a lad who does not know an infinitive from 
infinity and who believes that a preposition is a state- 
ment of a truth in geometry. Unfortunate indeed 
is the would-be reader of Milton who knows little 
grammar. 

But the dignity and worth of grammar are not de- 
pendent on modern testimony; for many centuries 
grammar has been recognized as the proper and neces- 
sary foundation for any scheme of education. Per- 
haps we may apply ourselves to the teaching of gram- 
mar with an increased zest—it may be with a greater 
appreciation of the significance of our labors and a 
higher sense of our place in the scheme of things— 
if we recall the esteem which some of our great fore- 
bears in scholarship entertained for this study. 

An ancient scholar says of Plato that in his Cratylus 
he was the first to theorize upon the nature of 
grammar.? Aristotle introduces into his Rhetoric and 
more particularly into the Art of Poetry a discussion 
of various grammatical details ; Quintilian declares him 
to have been among the first to distinguish various 


*Diogenes Laertius, III, 19, 25 (Huebner, I, p. 211). 
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parts of speech. Julius Casar was much interested 
in the study of grammatical problems ; the great soldier 
was not ashamed to turn his attention to the composi- 
tion of a treatise on grammar, the De Analogia. 

The Roman, Quintilian, whose great treatise on the 
education of an orator (that is, of any effective citi- 
zen) remains unapproached as a fount of crystal-clear 
common sense, pays tribute to the fundamental im- 
portance of grammar. But Quintilian eighteen hun- 
dred years ago knew that there were those who scorned 
grammar as loftily as some of our students do today. 
His answer to them is full of meat and meaning: 

Yet the reflection recurs to me, that some will 
regard these matters of which I have just treated 
as extremely trifling, and even as impediments to 
the accomplishment of anything greater... . But 
no part of grammar will be hurtful, except what is 
superfluous. Was Cicero the less of an orator be- 
cause he was most attentive to the study of gram- 
mar, and because, as appears from his letters, he was 

a rigid exactor, on all occasions, of correct language 

from his son? . . . These studies are injurious, not 

to those who pass through them, but to those who 
dwell immoderately upon them.* 

We read of an early Greek grammarian, Apollonius 
Dyscolus (or Apollonius the Crabbed), whose nick- 
name “is said to have been due to a sourness of temper, 
caused by extreme poverty.”* If we may infer any- 
thing from conditions today, the themes of his stu- 
dents may have contributed a little to earning for him 
that appellation “Dyscolus.” Nicanor, another teacher 
of grammar in the second century, was known as 
“Stigmatias,” “the punctuator”—a title some of us 
today might well earn by our labors.5 

Throughout the Middle Ages grammar was held to 
be the foundation of all other studies, the prerequisite 
to excellence in any cultural pursuit. We remember 
the poet’s mention of “grammere, that grounde is of 
alle.’ The school of Chartres, the most esteemed in- 
stitution of its kind, followed the scheme of education 
laid down by Quintilian, whose reverence for gram- 
mar we have had occasion to note. “Grammar,” says 
Sandys, “was the portal of all the Liberal Arts; the 
latter could only be approached through the study of 
the ‘parts of speech.’”® He quotes a Latin maxim, 
Oui nescit partes, in vanum tendit ad artes, which 
might, | suppose, be freely rendered into modern terms 
thus: “He who knows not the parts of speech in vain 
takes a survey course in English literature.” John 
of Salisbury, the greatest English scholar of his day, 
pays eloquent tribute to the importance of grammar, 
though his words are called forth by what he considers 
the decline of this study. Since his days as a student 
under the great Bernard of Chartres, he says: 

Less time and less care have been bestowed on 

grammar, and persons who profess all arts, liberal 

and mechanic, are ignorant of the primary art, with- 
out which a man proceeds in vain to the rest; for, 


*Quintilian, /nstitutes of Oratory, I, VII, 33-4. 

“Sandys, J. E., A History of Classical Scholarship, I, p. 312. 
°Op. cit., p. 315. 

°Op. cit., p. 643. 


com 


albeit the other studies assist literature, yet this ha 

the sole privilege of making one learned.' 

If we turn from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance, 
we find the same interest in grammar as fundamental 
to all further study. The scholar and thinker whom 
Browning so sympathetically depicts for us brought 
to the study of grammar qualities which exalted it far 
above the humbler station we now assign to it, yet 
his devotion still possesses a real significance for us; 

So, with the throttling hands of death at strife, 

Ground he at grammar: 
Still, thro’ the rattle, parts of speech were rife: 
While he could stammer 
He settled Hoti’s business—let it be— 
Properly based Oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 

Students in this day are a little inclined to smik 
at devotion which lavished itself so generously and 
so ardently on the settling of hoti’s business; and it is 
not astonishing that enthusiastic and impatient igno- 
rance should contemn the diligent and patient pursuit 
of knowledge. But the teacher who sympathizes with 
the student point of view in this, who feels that in 
the proper basing of his oun’s and hoti’s he is doing 
something puerile, uninspiring, “unspiritual,” and 
earth-bound, may well give serious thought to con 
sidering the wisdom of his position. The pinchbeck 
and the flimsy prevail widely enough about us, and 
need no supporters among teachers of English. 

Advancing into the seventeenth century, we may 
instance two especially illustrious defenders of the 
dignity and value of grammar. Ben Jonson 9% 
esteemed this study that he himself wrote an English 
Grammar. Milton was so impressed with the im 
portance of the subject that he wrote an Accedence 
Commenced Grammar for students of Latin. In one 
of his letters he praises highly those whose labors 
are directed to preserving the purity of their native 
tongue. His words should be fortifying and encourag- 
ing to the many of us who sometimes weary of what 
seems a wearing and unfruitful task. Writing to the 
Italian grammarian, Benedetto Buonmattai, he says: 

[ hold him to deserve the highest praise who fixes 
the principles and forms and manners of a state, 
and makes the wisdom of his administration com 
spicuous both at home and abroad. But I assign 
the second place to him, who endeavors by precepts 
and by rules to perpetuate that style and idiom of 
speech and composition which have flourished in the 
purest periods of the language. . . . Nor do I think 
it a matter of littke moment whether the language 
of a people be vitiated or refined, whether the 
popular idiom be erroneous or correct... . For 
what do terms used without skill or meaning, which 

are at once corrupt and misapplied, denote, but 4 

people listless, supine, and ripe for servitude? Or 

the contrary, we have never heard of any people o 

state which has not flourished in some degree of 





‘Op. cit., pp. 646-647. 
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prosperity as long as their language has retained its 

elegance and its purity.§ 

I know of no better draught for the enlivening of 
the spirit when, sometimes, the red pencil (or the blue) 
grows heavy to the fingers. ’ 

When we come nearer to our own day, we find like 
testimony to the value of grammar, testimony coming 
from men in widely separated fields of activity. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in speaking of the necessity for 
patient application to the primary principles of paint- 
ing, makes significant use of grammar as an analogue. 
“The first part of the life of the student .. .”, he 
says, “must necessarily be a life of restraint. The 
grammar, the rudiments, however unpalatable, must, 
at all events, be mastered.’”® An understanding of 
certain basic rules in painting is, he declares, 
what grammar is in literature, a general prep- 
aration for whatever species of the art the student 
may afterwards choose for his more particular ap- 
plication.1° 
There is an interesting letter of Louis Pasteur, in 
which he impresses upon his younger sisters the de- 
sirability of hard study, and singles out grammar for 
particular mention. 

These are a very few of the many who have borne 
testimony to the importance of grammar—that “mere 
grammar’ at which some of our wise young people 
smile so loftily ; that “mere grammar” which is some- 
times disparaged by certain of our colleagues, in whom 
the esthetic sensibilities, grown hypertrophic, have 
warred with and vanquished sense. But most of us 
feel justified in holding staunchly to the thorough 
teaching of grammar as a preliminary to any further 
study in the field of English. What is essential to all 
more advanced knowledge cannot in itself be a study 
sapless and devoid of vitality; what our predecessors 
inscholarship have deemed worthy of honor and orna- 
ment, as the study basic to all others, cannot well be a 
pursuit puerile and unworthy. 

Four hundred years ago, in the preface to his 
Accidence, John Colet addressed to the young students 
who were to make use of his book certain sentences, 
which in their quaint simplicity and heartfelt sincerity 
must remain sweet and pleasant to conscientious 
teachers today. The savor is best in Colet’s not-too- 
tasy style : 

J praye God all may be to his honour and to the 
erudicyon and profyt of chyldren, my countremen, 
Londoners specyally, whome dygestynge this lytel 
werke I had alwaye before myn eyen; consyderynge 
more what was for them than to shewe ony grete 
connynge; wyllyng to speke the thynges often be- 
fore spoken in suche maner as gladli yonge begyn- 
ners and tender wyttes might take and conceyve... 
Trustynge of this begynnynge that ye shal procede 
and growe to parfyt lyterature, and come at the last 
to the grete clarkes."! 


_ 


‘The Prose Works of John Milton, edited by J. A. St. John, 
london, 1848, Vol. III, p. 496. 

‘Discourses on Painting and the Fine Arts, XVII. 

"Op. cit., II. 

“Lupton, J. H., The Life of Dean Colet, p. 177. 





Considering more what is for the good of our stu- 
dents than to show any great erudition ourselves; 
willing to speak the things often before spoken if so 
we may advantage the “tender wits” in our charge... 
in the abnegation and simple wisdom of these words 
is summed up no small part of the dignity of grammar 
and of its teaching. 


The Operation of the Sales Tax in Mississippi 
(Continued from page 17) 


they favor its retention as an equitable and productive 
means of raising the state’s necessary revenue. 


Results 

The practical results flowing from the operation of 
the Sales Tax in Mississippi have been quite satis- 
factory. One result has been a monthly flow of 
revenue into the state treasury instead of an annual 
flow. Again, the actual yield from this source of 
taxation has surpassed all estimates. The average 
monthly yield was estimated at $125,000. The actual 
average monthly yield for the first year, May, 1932, to 
May, 1933, was $145,000. This tax is steadily be- 
coming more productive. The average monthly yield 
for 1934 has been $300,000. During the first twenty 
days of October, 1934, the Sales Tax yielded $326,000. 

Under the operation of the Sales Tax every one 
pays something by way of taxes. The average citizen 
pays about 15 cents per month. Formerly, 85 per 
cent of the negroes and 50 per cent of the total popu- 
lation paid no direct taxes in Mississippi. 

The popularity of the Sales Tax is indicated by the 
fact that the law was reenacted without protest. 

The state is now living within her income. All state 
warrants are worth 100 cents on the dollar. Bond 
payments are being met promptly. The state’s credit 
has been restored. Bonds are readily salable. Since 
1932 more state bonds have been retired in Mississippi 
from current expense funds than were so retired dur- 
ing the past 100 years. 

The 1934 legislature of Mississippi passed what is 
known as the homestead exemption law. This law 
provides for the exemption of a $1,000 homestead 
from the application of the general property tax. This 
law in operation has reduced the total amount to be 
derived from the general property tax by $1,000,000 
annually. Since October 1, 1934, the governor has, 
by proclamation, reduced the state’s general property 
tax rate from 80 to 50 cents on each $100 worth of 
taxable property. 

Since Mississippi passed the Sales Tax Law in 1932, 
more than 20 states have followed her example. New 
York, Illinois, California and others have modeled 
their Sales Tax laws after Mississippi’s. 

Many citizens now favor the elimination of other 
taxes and the levying of a higher rate sales tax. 
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Among the Elementary Schools 


The Plans for Exchanging Supplemen- 
tary Books Used in Shelby County 


TUDIES indicate that the ex- 
cellence of the program in 


Edited by 
R. LEE THOMAS 


State Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 


In addition to providing mor 
supplementary material the plan 
provides also for a variety of types 
of reading. There is no good 
reason why a science reader, for 





reading depends in a rather 
definite manner upon the wealth of 
supplementary material available to 
students. During the past four 
years, when economic conditions 
have been unfavorable, teachers 


been 


purchase many _ supplementary <a” edadieenenne 
books. As a consequence, we have 
fewer supplementary readers in 





classrooms than good educational 


[THE TENNESSEE TEACHER has 
agreed to publish each month a limited 
number of brief articles describing 
ideas, plans, devices, etc., that have 
found helpful to 
supervisors and teachers. 

The success of this section is de- 
pecs upon the ee given 
> y the superintendents, supervisors, 
have not called upon parents to rincipals, and teachers of the state. 

Pienes consider this a personal request 


teachers to send contributions for this 
section to R. Lee Thomas, Elementary 
School Supervisor, 227 Memorial Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tennessee.—Editor.] 


example, could not be used, giving 
opportunity for instruction in read. 
ing, and at the same time allowing 
pupils to gain knowledge in science, 
With this in mind readers of the 
following types were listed: 

Art Readers 

Health Readers 

Nature Readers 


elementary 


and _ elementary 








practice demands. 


x 


Poetry Readers 
Social Science Readers 





—- 


It would require the expenditure 
of more money than many schools could afford to buy 
several sets of readers. To lessen the cost, and at the 
same time give pupils the advantage of good reading 
material, a plan for the purchase and exchange of 
supplementary readers was devised in Shelby County. 
There are twenty-three white elementary schools in the 
county. It was proposed that the schools be divided 
into six groups with one of the six senior high schools 
as the center of each group. The schools in each 
group were to purchase some sets of readers and were 
to exchange with other schools in the group. The 
advantage to the school is that by purchasing one set 
of readers it could have available four or five sets for 
the use of students. 

The plan was initiated by outlining the proposals in 
a letter to the principals and asking the schools to give 
their reactions to it. All the replies were favorable. 
Each school was then asked to send to the superin- 
tendent’s office a list of the supplementary readers for 
each grade already in the school, with the number of 
copies, and the copyright date. This was done so that 
it might be known what readers were available in each 
group in order that a planned program of procedure 
could be followed. These lists were gone over care- 
fully and the books needed to complete a good read- 
ing program were listed. Definite recommendations 
were then made to each school as to the books to buy 
for each grade and the number. The cost to each 
school was given. 

Lists of all readers available in each school were 
sent to each school in the group. A list of the recom- 
mended books for each school in a group was also 
sent to each school in that group. 

In all we are proposing to add about 1,000 copies 
of readers in the white schools of the county at this 
time. If the plan works as we hope in the white 
schools, it will be extended to the colored schools. 

It was made very clear to the principal of each 
school that he and his teachers were the final judge 
as to the books to buy and the number. The lists 
proposed were in the nature of recommendations. 


’ Character Readers 

Literary Readers 

Number Stories 

Science Readers 

The response from the schools has been excellent. 
Some schools have already purchased the readers. The 
majority of the schools have, by one means or another, 
secured the money necessary to make the purchase. 
We hope that more reading material along many lines 
will lead to an improvement in reading instruction. 
We pass the idea along to other counties for their con- 
sideration—Sue M. Powers, Superintendent, Shelby 
County Schools. e 


Montgomery County Schools Show Initiative 

The Montgomery County “School and Health News” 
carries an announcement of the efforts of certain of 
the county elementary schools to provide for them- 
selves needed school supplies. The following schools 
deserve particular mention: 

Southside School. The 25 seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Southside School, under the tutorship of 
Miss Sarah Abernathy, have gone 100 per cent in 
securing subscriptions to the Clarksville Leaf Chron 
cle, a local county paper. The class has made enough 
through this means to purchase adjustable window 
shades and a basketball. 

Marion School. At the beginning of the year this 
school was in need of workbooks, construction paper, 
and other necessary supplies. The teachers, in an 
effort to devise a plan whereby the children might earn 
money to purchase these supplies, suggested that each 
child hull a bushel of walnuts to be sold for the school. 
The children are entering into the plan enthusiastically. 
Receipts from their weekly school paper, The Marion 
Blast, which sells for 2 cents per copy, will also be 
used in purchasing supplies from time to time. 

White Chapel School. This little one-teacher ele- 
mentary school is doing things. One of its pupils, 
Meta Killebrew, recently won the first prize, a Singer 
sewing machine, in the State Junior Clothing Contest. 
Besides this, she won $54.00 in prizes on clothing and 
canning at the State Fair in Nashville. 
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ANDERSON COUNTY SUPPLIES TEXTBOOKS TO 
NEEDY CHILDREN 


Clifford Seeber, Superintendent of Anderson County 
Schools, has worked out a cooperative plan through 
which needy children in his county are supplied with 
textbooks. In commenting on this effort Mr. Seeber 
says : 

At the opening of the school term, we contact the 
American Legion, the P.-T. A. and even philanthropic 
individuals in an effort to raise a schoolbook fund 
to be used in providing textbooks for the needy chil- 
dren of Anderson County. We also carry a small 
item in our annual school budget for this same 
purpose. When the teachers have made a check-up 
on the pupils in their respective schools, they then 
furnish the superintendent a list of the books needed. 
From the funds, mentioned above, we supply as many 
books as possible. These are charged against the 
teacher receiving them. The teacher in turn takes 
the books to her school and announces that any stu- 
dent who does not have books may use hers. Also if 
any of the pupils can obtain the money from their 
parents the teacher may sell the books which are on 
hand and needed by the pupils. When a given book 
is sold the teacher takes the money and purchases 
another book of the same kind. This process is re- 
peated until every child is supplied with necessary 
books. 

By keeping the books on sale at the schools, we are 
able to sell them to the children at any time during 
the week that the parents happen to have the money 
with which to make the purchase. Frequently the 
parents, if they must go to the stores to purchase text- 
books, spend their money for groceries and leave the 
children without books. 

At the end of the year, the teachers must turn in 
all books charged against them. This must be done 
before the last month’s warrant is issued. 

The books thus turned in are reassigned the follow- 
ing year at the opening of the school term. We have 
followed the above plan for the last four years and 
now have accumulated approximately 1500 books for 
circulation to needy children. 


CITY SCHOOLS OF McMINNVILLE SPONSOR 
UNIQUE PROGRAM 


The city schools of McMinnville recently put on a 
local program known as “A Parent School-Day Pro- 
gram.” A. J. Smith, Superintendent of the McMinn- 
ville City Schools, in reporting this project involving 
school and community relationships, says: 


Realizing the need of a more sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of parents regarding the needs, 
the aims, and the objectives of the school and feeling 
that the school should take the initiative in bringing 
about this better understanding, we recently planned 
to have what may be termed a parent school-day 
program. Then, too, we desired to give parents an 
opportunity to meet the teachers of their children 
and discuss with them their mutual problems. An 
invitation was prepared and sent into the home of 
every child in school. The children gladly took these 
invitations home with them for they were enthusiastic 


be present that night. At 7:00 o’clock all will assemble 
in the auditorium for instructions. At 7:15 your 
school day will begin. You will go to the classrooms 
just as your children do. The class period will be 
ten minutes in length. In the classes the teacher 
will explain to you what is included in the courses 
of study and what they are trying to do. You will 
in this way be given an opportunity of meeting each 
one of your child’s teachers and you will have the 
privilege of asking questions concerning their work. 
At the close of the school periods you will return to 
the auditorium where a chapel program will be given. 
Following this you will report to the dining room of 
the school cafeteria where refreshments will be served. 
There will be no charge. This will bring your school 
day to a close. The object of this ‘school-day 
night’ is to establish closer cooperation between the 
home and the school. You are urged to attend if you 
can do so. If you can be present, please fill out and 
return the enclosed card.” 

The response to this invitation was most gratifying, 
for on the evening designated three hundred and 
twenty-five parents assembled in the auditorium on 
time. The program began somewhat like the first day 
of school. After a few preliminary remarks by the 
superintendent and the introduction of the teachers to 
the “pupils,” directions were given for the day. The 
pupils were directed to their respective rooms led by 
their teachers. The teachers began by explaining and 
discussing the daily program, their method of present- 
ing the various subjects, the nature of daily devotional 
periods, the plan of playground supervision, the system 
of daily reports of teachers to the superintendent on 
attendance as well as on conduct, and pupils’ monthly 
reports to parents. In the four upper grades where 
departmental teaching is done, the teachers, in addition 
_to the above, explained its advantages. 

In our regular daily program time is given at the 
beginning of each recitation for pupils to ask questions 
and to have difficulties explained, so, opportunity was 
given these “pupils” to ask questions about their prob- 
lems. Some of the questions asked by them were: 
Why not have departmental teaching in all the grades? 
What library facilities does the school have? How 
much home study should children be required to do? 
What is done with children coming to school with a 
cold or other contagious ailments? At the end of 
the class periods the “pupils” were marched to the 
auditorium for the chapel program, This was con- 
ducted by the superintendent who used the occasion 
to speak of the school in its relation to the community, 
the home, and the child. He called attention to the 
splendid work of the parent-teachers association in 
providing free lunches for the underprivileged chil- 
dren of the school. The county superintendent and a 
representative of the city school board were present 
and each made brief talks. At the close of this period 
the school reported to the dining room of the school 
cafeteria where refreshments were served and a social 
hour was enjoyed. Judging from the sympathetic, 
the surprised, and the very complimentary expressions 
of the “pupils” for what they had seen and learned 
from their day in school, we felt that our objective 
had been attained. If any school desires to sell itself 
to the community, we offer the parent school-day pro- 
gram. 

e 


IMPORTANT CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 





over the thought of their fathers and mothers taking 
their places in school for a day, yes, sitting in their 
own desks and having to answer difficult questions, 
perhaps. So, the following invitation was placed in 
their hands: 
“To Parents of Our Children: 

“On Monday evening, October 29, 1934, at 7:00 
o’clock we are to have a Parents’ School Day. We 
want the parents of every boy and girl in school to 


The joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence will hold a conference on 
State School Legislation and Long-Time Planning in 
the offices of the N. E. A., Washington, on December 
11, 12, 13, 1934. The aims of this conference are: 
First, to deal with educational problems and issues of 
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greatest common interest to those in attendance; and 
second, to provide maximum assistance in dealing with 
these problems and issues by focusing on them the 
experience of those in attendance, the results of per- 
tinent research, and the advice of technical experts. 
. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPEECH TO HOLD CONVENTION 
The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
will hold its annual convention in New Orleans, De- 
cember 27, 28, 29, 1934. H. P. Constans, University 
of Florida, is chairman of this association and extends 
a hearty invitation to teachers of speech in Tennessee 
to attend the conference. 
* 


PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS ASSOCIATION MEETS 
JANUARY 10-11, 1935 

The annual meeting of the Public School Officers 
Association, the Department of Superintendence of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association, will hold 
its annual meeting in the Convention Hall of the 
Hermitage Hotel on Thursday and Friday, January 
10 and 11, 1935. 

The officers and executive committee of this or- 
ganization have worked out a program centering 
around the major problems of public education in 
Tennessee as reported by the Educational Commission. 
Those seeking detailed information relative to the 
program and plans for this meeting should communi- 
cate with J. L. Brewer, President, Benton; or R., N. 
Chenault, Secretary, Tullahoma. 

« 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS WELL ATTENDED 


The Eastern, Middle, and Western Sectional Asso- 
ciations of the Tennessee State Teachers Association 
have just completed their annual meetings. All three 
had probably their best attended and most enjoyed 
programs. Enrollments broke all previous records. 
The Eastern Section registered over 6,000; the Middle 
Section registered over 3,500; and the Western Sec- 
tion registered approximately 3,000 members. 

* 
NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN FOR SECTIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS FOR 1935 


The Eastern Section of T. S. T. A. chose as its 
officers for 1935 the following officers: President, 
John E. Dail, Superintendent of County Schools, 
Blountville; Secretary, D. S. Burleson, Dean, State 
Teachers College, Johnson City; Treasurer, B. E. 
Dossett, Superintendent of County Schools, Jacksboro. 

The Middle Section chose as its officers for the 
ensuing year the following: President, H. F. Srygley, 
Superintendent of City Schools, Nashville ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, N. C. Beasley, Dean, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro. 

The officers selected by the Western Section are: 
President, Fred S. Elliott, Principal of the White- 
haven High School, Whitehaven ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
©. H. Jones Business Manager, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCA 
TIONAL COMMISSION NOW AVAILABLE 

The general public will welcome the appearance oj 
Volume II of the Tennessee Educational Commission’ 
Report. This volume contains the specific considera. 
tions and recommendations of the commission. Copies 
of this volume can be had from the State Department 
of Education, Nashville. It is desirable that all teach 
ers, and especially those holding positions as school ad. 
ministrators, read the two reports thoroughly and ex 
plain the significance of the facts and recommenda 
tions to their school patrons. 


* 
CLAY COUNTY HOLDS SPELLING CONTEST 


A county-wide spelling contest sponsored by the 
teachers of Clay County was held in the Celina High 
School Friday, October 12. Medals were presented 
to the winners in the high school and the elementary 
sections. Entries were limited to from 
Words taken from The Child 


school one 


each school. were 


Centered Speller in the elementary contest and from } 


Mastery of Words in the high school contest.—The 
Clay County Teacher. 
* 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


1. Amend Articles I, 1], V, VI, VII, VIII, and X 
by striking out the words “Tennessee State Teachers 
Association” and substituting therefor the words “Ten- 
nessee Education Association.” 

2. Amend Article VIII as follows: Strike out Sec- 
tion 1 and substitute therefore the following: “The 
annual membership dues shall be one dollar and a half 
for the state association, Of this amount, one dollar 
shall be paid to the executive secretary-treasurer of 
the state association, and fifty cents shall be paid to 
the secretary-treasurer of the sectional association. The 
Public School Officers Association—the Department 
of Superintendence of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association—may set its own dues, and the three sec- 
tional associations may set their dues to exceed the 
minimum of fifty cents if they so desire.” 

3. If the annual meeting is not continued: 

Amend Article VI, Section 1, by striking out the 
last sentence in Section 1. 

4. If the annual meeting is continued: 

Amend Article VI, Section 1, by striking out the 
words “in January,” and by striking out the last 
sentence in Section 1, and substitute therefor the fol 
lowing words: “The Administrative Council shall ar- 
range the programs of the annual meeting of the Ten 
nessee Education Association, which shall be held im 
Nashville on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, pre 
ceding Easter.”—R. N. Chenault, Com- 
nuttee on Constitution. 


Chairman, 
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The Teachers’ Forum 


A New Plan 


“Mr. W. A. Bass 

Nashville, Tennessee 
“Dear Mr. Bass: 

“Tt seems that there are two widely diverging schools of 
thought concerning the method in which the newly-organized 
Tennessee State Teachers Association should function: (1) 
those who favor the delegated assembly, and (2) those who 
favor the method which has obtained in the past. I want 
to offer a third method, a sort of combination of these two. 
I suggest the following: 

“1. That an annual meeting be held in Nashville; 

“2. That all departmental groups, i.e., English, mathe- 
matics, science, history, etc., be eliminated from the annual 
meeting ; 

“3. That the annual meeting be purely an inspirational 
meeting addressed by recognized and outstanding leaders 
in the various fields of educational endeavor; 

“4. That the delegated assembly conduct all business, 
classify the findings and coordinate the activities of the 
four sections of the state association, namely, East Ten- 
nessee, Middle Tennessee, and West Tennessee Sections, 
and the Department of Superintendence. The meeting of 
the assembly shall not be at the same time as the annual 
meeting. 

“My personal preference is the method outlined by President 
B. O. Duggan in the September issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TeACHER, but perhaps the annual meeting will give a unity 
of thought and concerted effort which the delegated assembly 
cannot give. The method which has obtained in the past 
is out of the question. The departmental groups of the 
annual meeting will be mere repetitions of the Middle Ten- 
nessee Section; not because the Middle Tennessee teachers 
will consciously attempt to dominate in these groups or in 
voting the policies of the whole state, but because the pro- 
portion of Middle Tennessee teachers to East and Wesi 
Tennessee teachers will be so large as to inSure this fact. 
These departmental sections properly belong in the three large 
divisions and not in the annual meeting. There, these de- 
partmental groups can meet and study the problems peculiar 
to their own needs and interests, and adopt whatever resolu- 
tions would tend to solve their problems. 

“If we are to have an annual meeting, let’s make it one of 
enthusiasm and inspiration and unity unmarred by any sus- 
picion of sectional differences. 


“Lone L. Sisk, President, 
Johnson City Teachers Association.” 


“Mr. W. A. Bass, Editor 

The Tennessee Teacher 
Nashville, Tennessee 
“My dear Mr. Bass: 

Pon received my copy of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER in due 
ime. 

“Am glad to report that all of my eighteen teachers have 
paid their dues covering membership in the State, the Eastern 
Section, and the County Teachers Associations. 

“We are for retaining the annual general meeting of the 
State Teachers Association. It would not be respectable 
nonsense to discontinue it. 

“Sincerely, 
“E. G. Hatt, Principal, ° 
Halls High School, Fountain City.” 


Charl Williams Approves 


“Peabody Hotel 
Memphis, Tennessee 
: November 20, 1934 

Dear Dr. Cocking: 

“Ihave just read the recommendations in your report and 
Tam enthusiastic over them. Please mail at once, to my office, 
both volumes if you have not already done so. I need to study 
tem before my talk in Nashville on December sixth, which 
T hope you can hear. 

‘You have done an epochal piece of work, and all of us 


should bend every effort to have it translated into wise 
legislation at the earliest possible date. 
“T shall do all I can to help. Congratulations and appre- 
ciation. 
“Sincerely, 
“CHARL WILLIAMS, 
Field Secretary of the N. E. A.” 


The Paris Peace Pact 
“Mr. W. A. Bass, Secretary-Treasurer 
Tennessee State Teachers Association 
Nashville, Tennessee 
“Dear Mr. Bass: 

“IT am sending you a prospectus of the Paris Peace Pact. 
Please give this a boost in your magazine. We should have 
one hundred per cent membership from all the larger high 
schools, public and private, in the state. The peace movement 
is based on a law of the United States Government, and I 
believe it is worth while to get all the high school pupils to 
understand the articles in the spirit in which this Peace Pact 
has become a law. One of the great objectives in education is 
international understanding, and high school principals ought 
to use every means possible to promote the spirit of peace. 
The national organization of the Paris Peace Pact Forum is 
at their command. The materials in regard to this will be of 
great service in arranging projects in Civics or American 
History classes. If any questions arise, Mr. Arthur Charles 
Watkins, Director of the National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
will personally answer all inquiries. 

“T am appealing to you because I have neither funds nor 
help in organizing this movement, and I am motivated only 
by a desire to serve the state in some effective way; therefore, 
= attention through your magazine would be a great 
help. 

“Yours sincerely, 


“H. F. Srycey, 
Superintendent, Nashville City Schools.” 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


[f you’ve got a thought that’s happy— 
Boil it down. 
Make it short and crisp and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 
Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down. 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain—express it 
So we’ll know—not merely guess it, 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 
Cut out all the extra trimmings— 
Boil it down. 
Skim it well—then skim the skimmings— 
Boil it down. 
When you're sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence in two 
Send it on, and we’ll begin to— 
Boil it down. 
—Atlantic. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


The Quality of Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County Teaching 
Staffs. By Paul L. Palmer, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga Bulletin,! 
Vol. I, No. 1, July, 1934. 

This is a comparative study of 
Chattanooga (city) and Hamilton 
County public school teaching staffs. 
Fortunately, the study is based upon 
the available facts as to standards 
of teaching and not on administra- 
tive problems or regulations. The 
study shows how definitely two con- 
tiguous systems in education may 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


[LEDITOR’S NOTE.—Attention of reader 
drawn to two other articles in this same 
bulletin,‘ ““Government and Finances of Hamil- 
ton County,” by Dr. Frank W. Prescott, and 
“Property Tax Delinquency,” by Professor T. 
Levron Howard. Both are well worth the 
attention of educators because of the light 
they throw on some perplexing financial 
problems now facing public education. Dr. 
Prescott, in his analysis of cou inty assessment 
policies, and Professor Howard, in his careful 





survey of county and state "attitudes and 
practices in the collection of taxes, get at 
the heart of much of the financial distress 
now facing our county courts in the support 
of schools.] 

-—— “4 





research and experiments of the 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations of this country.” 

This book gives mathematics of 
a nature that will be of greater 
value, and certainly of greater inter- 
est, to that large group of rural high 
school boys in America who live on 
the farm, and who will, upon leay- 
ing high school, select agriculture 
as their life work, than much of 
the present mathematics they are 
taking. 

The book is more than a “farm 





develop quite different standards 
for the teaching personnel. The author has not only 
made an examination of the academic and professional 
training from the standpoint of certification, even 
though this is important, but has emphasized the qual- 
ity of scholarship of the teachers in the two school 
systems. A comparison is made also between the 
standards among the colored teachers in both the city 
and county systems. Attention is given to the con- 
tinuity of teaching staffs, the possibilities for a pro- 
bation period for beginning teachers and the continued 
academic and professional improvement of the staff. 

From the data it seems clear that the more poorly 
prepared teachers are the ones who are not keeping 
up to date; and it is this group of teachers which is 
drawing the lowest salaries, and who are, therefore, 
least able to improve their training. 

Although the facts presented in this study are 
probably distressing to the taxpayers of these two 
school areas, nevertheless the bringing of these facts 
to the people will give impetus to the improvement of 
school conditions not only in Chattanooga and Hamil- 
ton County but in other sections of the state. Similar 
studies might well be, and probably should be, made 
for every county and city in Tennessee.—N. E. Fitz- 
gerald, Professor of Agricultural Education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


Arithmetic in Agriculture and Rural Life. C. A. Will- 
son. Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
133 pages plus 37 pages of logarithm tables. $1.80. 


Here is a book that will prove to be not only inter- 
esting but extremely valuable to all who are interested 
in the problems of agriculture and rural life. Science 
and mathematics go hand in hand. Without accurate 
quantitative measurement, there can be no true science. 
Scientific agriculture requires an understanding of the 
fundamentals of mathematics and the ability to apply 
them to the problems of the farm and of rural life. 
This the author of the present volume has done ex- 
ceedingly well. “There are more than 600 problems, 
nearly all of which teach fundamental truths relating 
to the farms and rural life of this nation. They are 
based upon the facts and truths as discovered by 


arithmetic.” It is a treatise on 
written in a style that can be 
readily understood and appreciated. Besides being 
useful as a textbook in classes in vocational agricul 
ture, the book is excellent as a reference and source 
book of information for farmers and students of agri- 
culture after leaving school and college. While farm- 
ers will find it a valuable manual and guide in solving 
the everyday problems of the farm, they will find it 
even more valuable in the help it will give in suggest- 
ing new and better practices that may be employed in 
the business of farming. 

The author is dean of the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Tennessee. The careful selection, 
arrangement, and treatment of the problems in his 
Arithmetic reflect not only his maturity of judgment 
regarding the problems of agriculture in general, but 
also his intimate understanding of the specific problems 
of agriculture and rural life in Tennessee.—A. D. 
Mueller, Professor of Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


scientific agriculture, 


Britannica Junior. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., has recently published 
Britannica Junior which is attracting much attention 
among school people. The Winnetka mental-age text- 
test has proven it to be a most comprehensible set for 
children. It is not an abridgment and none of the 
material has been taken from the adult work. This 
set has been prepared by 200 eminent educators and 
has been created entirely anew from the standpoint 
of children and young people. 

There are 12 volumes with 4,000 pages. The Ready 
Reference Fact volume offers quick information on 
20,000 subjects with references to where further 
information may be found in the set—an encyclopaedia 
in itself. The Study-Guide volume is a practical and 
carefully-edited manual on “how to use” the set. 

Brittanica Junior has 140 modern maps, many if 
full-page color. Over 3,000 beautiful illustrations. 

The complete unit includes a black bakelite inlaid 
bookcase, a hand-mounted 9-inch world globe, and 
metal book ends. Teachers will find the Britannica 
Junior helpful in school work.—Vaughn MacCaughey, 
Editor, Sierra Educational News. 
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Honor Roll 


The following local teachers associations have affili- 
ated with the Tennessee State Teachers Association 
to the extent of 100 per cent of their available mem- 
bers for 1934-35, paid their annual dues, and thereby 
qualified for the association’s Honor Roll: 


County Association Superintendent 
Maderoon Coutity .....-..--~......2 Clifford Seeber 
OS ene W. M. Shaw 
Ne GUN iiss ciara ectih J. David Wheeler 
CE ics annseoneomene Claude D. Curtis 
Campbell County ~----- xeon B. E. Dossett 
en et Be eee ee F. L. Browning 
8 ae Ethel Hamilton 
NE ANNI ssn sie no tenn alae Edward Mayfield 
I NE oie whch stein ence P. C. Williams 
SIE SII acces sicincencpsinaioiinstcittinhediamil C. E. Braswell 
POR PENI OTT W. C. Dodson 
ne CN en tee demeee W. E. Luther 
BI CUI, cree ctinvendeesonbenpiinae E. L. Mitchell 
Hardeman County ~........-.... Warner W. Clifft 
I ONIN oa tsoicree arsicaring mmniarehceaieail J. C. Johnson 
Henderson County ..-.......... G. Tillman Stewart 
ety COMNEE ek eeas el W. R. Estes 
SE I aces sp socshetsccbspintomicedenendiatbeal R. E. Lee 
Montgomery County -_....-.-._..-__--_N. L. Carney 
PIII oniteti.2a >, <p ninsnin eee L. H. Wiseman 
ND ScANNIE serene sactnitehamceis Wesley P. Flatt 
emersore Comiiy......... W. S. Donnell 
Sequatchie County -_____--____-- Chester C. Griffith 
CRY sccm cwmacamdiiit Sue M. Powers 
ED SE soinicin ccna cnmnpns Eugene Younger 
Bepeeanse Cositty _... i J. S. McMurry 
RT sinsicitinainddaareeid Frank T. Gentry 
ORE TaD C. B. Johnson 
ee: Fred J. Page 
City Association Superintendent 
re ne Serene Te V. F. Goddard 
RE COI cine ters yrenenasaeraceeeeaee H. L. Law 
BD ces ansineniesainncteriiinn niche beret J. C. Ridenhour 
SEY EDS Lae SF ae EC IR Me A. S. Thomas 
SITTIN ‘ccsasvinm Acausictoe-sievechajeemanalieaiaaaiill C. H. Moore 
TROT TT Te R. T. Allen 
REEL ea ae M. D. Barron 
EE RE C. M. Walker 
POTTED OTE T ES OF E. L. Bowers 
I dcx ctersrng-upbieuamemrndaalll G. L. Taylor 
Ee eee eee Geo. E. Eckstein 
RE REO AR as C. R. Wallace 
TET i I et te ld 8 Bar M. L. Jones 
shea RP aie ERE RP BEI Clayton L. James 
ee, POSTED C. T. Vance 
TTR dis Di AM ted) Bt en ne = W. O. Inman 
DE, caserissiusdeertueisaintichiies” mintesd aenebenaaaaee C. H. Witt 
BD -iisisi bin insld lass anilasgin she dail ue, T. A. Passons 
en 0 sd ot eek ie W. S. Young 
SEN cAtochancnea tt te seteee W. P. Rochelle 
Institutional Association President 
ae ee Bob Jones 
David Lipscomb College__--____-___---- E. H. Ijams 


TEACHER Page Twenty-Nine 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro__._.P. A. Lyon 
State Teachers College, Memphis_-----J. W. Brister 
Tennessee Industrial School -_--_------ C. C. Menzler 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute-__------ Q. M. Smith 
WU OE fakes eaeenieananiidl W. R. Webb 


Remember, teacliers, the Representative Assembly 
of T. S. T. A. meets on January 11-12. You desire 
to have present your maximum legal representation at 
this meeting. The number of delegates any local 
teachers association may have is determined by the 
number of paid memberships said association holds in 
the state teachers association. 

Our motto, Every Teacher a Member of T. S. T. A. 


IN MEMORIAM, MIDDLE SECTION, T. S. T. A., 
NOVEMBER 8, 1934 


» ’Twas William Cullen Bryant who said: “Leaves have their 
time to fall and flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath; 
but thou, thou alone hast all seasons fer thine own, O Death!” 
But, hearken! “He that believeth in me, though he be dead, 
yet shall he live,” are the soul comforting words we hear when 
our loved ones depart this life in his faith and fear. These 
words were uttered by one who spoke as never man spake 
and in confirmation of that utterance, he promised to prepare 
a place for us that where he is, we may be also. 

’Tis in this connection, your committee on “Commemoration 
of the Departed” wish to call your reverent attention to the 
demise of three of our colaborers since the time of our 
recent reorganization. 


They are as follows: 

Miss Nancy A. Scott, who was elected teacher in the school 
system of Nashville, ‘June 29, 1908, and served either as 
teacher or principal for twenty-six years. She was the 
embodiment of that maxim, “The fulfillment of duty.” She 
believed in silence and industry in the schoolroom, and .no 
modern substitute found favor with her. In halls of learning 
in the days of her childhood there dwelt a sage called Dis- 
cipline, and her reverence for that sage never departed from 
her. Verily her good example doth live after her. 

On October 22, just as the varicolored leaves of the forest 
began to fall in preparation for the long sleep of the parent 
stock, Mr. Ernest Clark, Chairman of the Lincoln County 
Board of Education, “wrapped the drapery of his couch about 
him and lay down to pleasant dreams.” His was a life 
replete with good deeds nobly done. He believed the great 
commonwealth of Tennessee had no higher privilege than 
the education of her youth as veritable life insurance of her 
habits, her customs, and her laws. His memory will be 
cherished by all who knew him, and who believe in justice 
and true courage, as exemplified in his daily walk in life. 

In the passing of L. N. Lumpkins, County Superintendent 
of Lawrence County, a faithful public official and wise 
counsellor has been lost to the state. It is truly said of him 
that, during his long period of service, he demonstrated those 
qualities of character and leadership so much admired by 
men of all shades of religious or political beliefs. There is 
ample room for more men of his type in our profession. 

The hymnologist with prophetic vision declares: 

“There’s a land far away midst the stars we are told, 
Where we know not the sorrows of time, 

Where pure waters flow in valleys of gold 

And life is a treasure sublime.” 

To that blessed bourne, we, who believe in the immortality 
of the soul, believe also that the spirits of our departed co- 
workers have gone. No longer are they worried by Modern 
Trends in Education with their myriad ramifications of doubt- 
ful efficacy; but, quickened in spirit, are fulfilling their mis- 
sion in a brighter and happier state. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That a copy of this, 
our memorial, be sent to the respective families of our de- 
parted friends and colaborers, and that the same may appear 
in the earliest number of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert T. STONE 
Mrs. Sam Bone 
A. E. Darran, Chairman. 
Necrology Committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, KNOXVILLE 


We, your Resolution Committee, desire to submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions for your adoption. 

1. That the East Tennessee Education Association recom- 
mend and heartily endorse the sales tax as a method of financ- 
ing public education. We respectfully ask all State Senators 
and Representatives to give the sales tax careful consideration 
as a means of securing revenue for the support of our public 
schools. 

2. That the East Tennessee Education Association commend 
the splendid work done by the TVA and pledge our continued 
support. 

3. That the East Tennessee Education Association commend 
the splendid work done by the Tennessee Educational Com- 
mission. 

4. That the members of this group heartily commend’ and 
pledge support to the State Teachers Association in its efforts 
to present to the people the findings and recommendations of 
the Tennessee Educational Commission. 

5. That the East Tennessee Education Association recom- 
mend the legislation raising the standards of training for 
superintendents, principals, and teachers. 

6. That the East Tennessee Education Association express 
its appreciation to Mr. Bass, the Executive Secretary of the 
State Teachers Association, for his very efficient work as 
editor of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

7. (a) That the thanks of the Association be tendered to 
the President, Secretary, and Executive Committee for the 
splendid program which they have arranged. 

(b) That we express our appreciation to each and every 
speaker in both general and departmental sessions for their 
contribution to the success of the program. 

(c) That we appreciate the splendid programs given by 
the Knoxville Civic Ensemble Singers, The University Band, 
the All East Tennessee Orchestra, and the Austin High 
School Glee Club. 

(d) That we express our appreciation to the authorities of 
the University of Tennessee, the Boy Scout organization, and 
all local committees for their hospitality and commend their 
efficiency in arranging for the entertainment of the convention. 

(e) That we tend our thanks to the public press of Knox- 
ville for the splendid publicity given the meetings of the 
Association. 

C. T. Vance 

C. D. Curtis 

A. L. RANKIN 

R. N. Rosrnson 

J. D. WitttaMs. 

Resolutions Committee. 
& 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MIDDLE SECTION 
OF THE TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1934 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Middle Sec- 
tion of the Tennessee State Teachers Association at the 
annual session on Saturday morning, November 10, 1934, 
War Memorial Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 

_ Your Committee on Resolutions begs to submit the follow- 
ing: 
BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the annual meetings of the East, West, and Middle 
Tennessee Sections of the Tennessee State Teachers Associa- 
tion should be held each year during the same week. 

2. That a section be formed for officials of local teachers 
associations of the several counties for the consideration of 
problems peculiar to the best conduct of these associations. 

3. That copies of recommendations of the Educational Com- 
mission be sent the officers of the local associations for 
study at the first meeting after publication. 

4. That we respectfully petition our representatives in the 
general assembly to enact such laws as may be necessary to 
require the publication of any local legislation in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the locality or community to be 
affected by such legislation ten days prior to the introduction 
of same in either branch of the assembly and .to require proof 
of publication of such local legislation to be attached to same 
when introduced. 

5. That we favor the selection of County Superintendents 
by County Boards of Education. 

6. That we favor the selection of Boards of Education by 
popular vote. 


oon, 


That we favor an educational qualification for members 
of the County Boards of Education. 
8. That we favor the following minimum qualifications for 
superintendents, principals, and teachers: 


(a) For superintendents and high school principals: 
academic training to the extent of the bachelor’s degree, ang 
in addition one year of study in school administration, and 


two years of teaching experience. 

(b) For high school teachers, academic training to the ex 
tent of the bachelor’s degree from a standard college. 

(c) For elementary teachers and principals, academic train. 
ing of at least two years in a standard college. 

9. That we favor legislation which will provide for the 
selection of principals, teachers, supervisors, and other em- 
ployees by Boards of Education only upon nomination of the 
County or the City Superintendent. 

10. That we favor a single salary schedule for elementary 
and high school teachers, to be prepared by the State Board 
of Education and to be effective in all counties and cities of 
the state as a prerequisite to participation in all distribution 
of any state fund. 

11. That we favor an increase in the teacher’s and _prinei- 
pal’s pay to a point commensurate with the demands made 
— them and the requirements of the position which they 
10 

12. That we commend the members of the Tennessee Edu- 
cational Commission and the committee and sub-committee 
members who have worked with them in the recent study, 
and that we believe it to be the obligation and the privilege of 
all the school people of the state to carry the information thus 
assembled to the people of the state. 

13. That we favor an increase in the amount of state aid 
and the further extension of the principle of equalization 
to the elementary schools and the high schools of the state. 

14. That we favor a general sales tax earmarked for school 
purposes as the most equitable source of revenue for the 
schools. 

15. That we favor the continuation of Federal aid to the 
schools on an emergency basis until such time as Congress may 
establish a permanent system of Federal aid for the public 
schools. 

16. That we favor and pledge our cooperation in the stand- 
ardization and classification of elementary schools on a basis 
to be determined and established by the State Board of Eduv- 
cation. 

17. We heartily endorse the action of the State Board of 
Education in seeking to bring about a revision of the curric- 
ulum of the elementary and high schools of the state and 
we pledge our best efforts in aiding in every way possible 
the making of this study and the revision of the curriculum 
effective and continuous. 

18. We favor enactment of a tenure law providing security 
in employment and retirement of aged teachers with compen- 
sation sufficient to keep them in comfort. 

19. That we recognize the peerless leadership of our Com- 
missioner, Dr. Walter D. Cocking, and express to him our 
sincere appreciation of his efforts during his term of office 
and that we pledge to him our hearty cooperation and as- 
sistance in every way possible in his endeavor to better edu- 
cational conditions in Tennessee. 

20. That we express our appreciation to Mr. W. A. Bass, 
State Secretary, for the efficient manner in which he has 
conducted his office. 

21. That we commend and approve the splendid efforts of 
Dr. B. O. Duggan, President of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association, for his valued work in behalf of the educational 
program of the state. 

22. That we express our appreciation to President W. Lee 
Harris and Secretary N. C. Beasley for their untiring efforts 
in the preparation of the program and the conduct of this 
meeting. We would also recognize the valued assistance 
rendered by the press, the hotels, the various committees, 
city officials, musical directors, and others for their splendid 
cooperation and efforts during these sessions. : 

23. That we commend most heartily Prof. A. E. Darrah ot 
Nashville on account of the faithful service rendered the 
association in holding intact the funds of the defunct Middle 
Tennessee Teachers Association for a period of sixteen years 
and surrendering same to this association without the loss 
of a dollar. 

J. C. MitrcHett, 

Chairman Resolution Committee. 
Joun W. ZuMpsrRo, 

Secretary. 
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The following resolution was presented from the floor by 
Superintendent Wall of Lincoln County and adopted: 

“Whereas the lives of school children are being endangered 
throughout Tennessee by motorists rushing past school buses 
while loading and unloading school children, 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That we, the Tennessee State Teachers Association, in 
regular session go on record as favoring the passage of a 
law prohibiting any motor driven vehicle from passing a 
school bus while loading or unloading school children on 
the highways of Tennessee, making it a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine to do so.’ 


DARRAH SUBMITS RESOLUTION AT MID-SECTION 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 8, 1934 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

It is my privilege, as a member of the original Middle 
Tennessee Educational Association, to present the following 
resolutions : 

WHEREAS there existed, many years ago, an organization 
known as The Middle Tennessee Educational Association, 
which was organized for the purpose of social and educational 
betterment of the teachers of Middle Tennessee, and 

WHEREAS after an existence and activities covering a 
period of years, said association ceased its activities, and 
there has since been organized, and there now exists, for 
similar purpose, The Middle Tennessee Teachers Associa- 
tion, which organization has been engaged in the extension 
of the activities and purposes of the original association, and 

WHEREAS such of the members of the original associa- 
tion who have continued in the profession are largely now 
members of the present organization, and are active in its 
affairs, and 

WHEREAS at the cessation of activities of The Middle 
Tennessee Educational Association, A. E. Darrah, its Treas- 
urer, had on hand a sum of money, proceeds of dues collected 
and unexpended, and now has in his possession, according to 
report, this day made by him, a balance of $586.38, and 

WHEREAS said sum of money is inactive, as now held, and 
cannot be used for the purpose for which it was collected, 
except through the activities of this organization: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, all members of the 
former Middle Tennessee Educational Association now present 
expressly desiring and concurring herein, that Mr. Darrah be 
requested to deliver said funds over to Secretary-Treasurer 
Beasley of this organization, to be by him expended in the 
interest and for this organization, and the purposes for 
which said money was originally contributed. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A. E. Darran, 
Principal Ross School, 
Unanimously adopted by the association. 


DIDDDDIDDIIID KEKE ERR 
# the Ten- 


Removal Notice header 


Teachers Association has been Bie... from the 
Bennie-Dillon Building to the Cotton States Build- 
ing, corner of Sixth Avenue and Deaderick Street, 
fronting on Memorial Square. Hereafter the 
secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee State Teach- 
ers Association should be addressed at 601-2 
Cotton States Building, Nashville. 


Nashville. 





The office 
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ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS 
Henri LeRolle—French 
1848 
(Private Collection) 





The birth of Christ is the most important event in 
the world’s history and the account given in Luke 2 
is one of the most beautiful and fascinating records in 
the New Testament. It is a story that has ever since 
inspired poets and artists in their best endeavor. It 
is a story that has ever since inspired all peoples, rich 
and poor, high and low, to better living. 

The picture presents a scene in a stable of crude 
and primitive architecture. The dawning light of the 
new day is creeping into the crevices, dimly lighting 
the interior and centering about the little one as 
though it emanated from him. It symbolized the dawn 
of a new era. The lines of the picture, the attitude 
of the subordinate figures, the graduation and concen- 
tration of light, all lead the eye to the beautiful mother 
with the child nestled close in her arms. 

In the foreground are the four shepherds with their 
dogs. They are awed by the scene but all are in the 
spirit of adoration. One kneels, while another, with 
uplifted hand, is leaning forward as if about ready 
to speak. The other two are quite young, one of them 
is standing on tiptoe and their boyish faces are full 
of wonder as they gaze upon the scene. 

These are the shepherds, who, as they held their 
nightly watch upon the hillsides with their flocks 
around them, saw a glorious light spread abroad from 
the deep blue vault overhead and heard the Heavenly 
Host singing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will to men,” and telling them of 
the birth that day of the Christ of whose coming their 
prophets had told. All their lives they had heard these 
prophecies and looked for their fulfillment. There- 
fore, they said to each other, “Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass” ; 
and, as the directions had been minute, they had no 
difficulty in finding their way to the very place foretold. 
There they saw, as the artist wishes us to see, the Holy 
Family—Joseph sitting somewhat removed from Mary, 
who holds in her lap her new-born babe. 

The above picture is from the collection of the 
Practical Drawing Company, Dallas, Texas, distribu- 
tors of Fine Art Prints to homes and schools. Exhi- 
bitions may be arranged. 
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The University of Tennessee Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
Formally Dedicated, October 27, 1934 


great cathedrals of the world 

are the expressions of the 
spiritual aspirations of the peoples 
who erected them. Permit me to 
say that they are also beautiful ex- 
pressions of the inspiration be- 
queathed by saintly men who lived 
and moved through a lofty faith. 
They are memorials not only to the 
generations of men who erected 
them but also to the preceding gen- 
erations of men who wrought a 
sublime program for the guidance 
of future generations. Those beau- 
tiful structures embody the ideals 
of Faith, Hope, and Love, the foun- 
dations of all great principles which 
are the guiding stars that lead 
mankind toward the future. 

Prior to the establishment of 
Leland Stanford University, Mr. 
Stanford went to Harvard Uni- 
versity seeking information for the 
development of his plans. In a 


I: HAS BEEN SAID that the 


conference with the president of 


Dedicatory Address by 
JAMES D. HOSKINS 


President of the University 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—On the campus of the 
University of Tennessee stands a splendid 
new building known as Alumni Memorial 
Auditorium. This building was erected from 
funds donated by alumni of the University 
and by other funds either donated or appro- 
priated by the legislature. It was built to 
serve both as an auditorium and as a physical 
education building. On Saturday, October 27, 
1934, in the presence of the student body, the 
University faculty, a host of visiting teachers 
and alumni, in a beautiful memorial service, 
this auditorium was formally dedicated to 
the memory of the University Alumni who 
made the supreme sacrifice on the altar of 
freedom in the World War. President J. D. 
Hoskins gave the dedicatory address.] 


your hearts. When they left this 
hill they departed with the bene. 
dictions of a loving mother. When 
they went into service she watched 
them with eager interest because 
their lives were an important part 
of her life. When they answered 
the call to war her heart was sad 
and her willing resignation made 
this hill a Calvary. But today it 
becomes a Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. To her her boys are ever 
young and fair. As I speak for her 
today behold I show you a mystery. 
Those boys do not sleep. They 
were changed, and in the transition 
“the holy twilight of their lives 
shaded not into the darkness of the 
night, but lightened into the eternal 
youth and beauty of the stars.” 
Their immortality lives and dwells 
in the soul of this University and 
this building is dedicated to the 
adoration of that faith which led 
them to an immortal victory. Their 
names will be inscribed on a bronze 
tablet to be placed in the vestibule 


Harvard University, he asked what 





<p — 


it would take to build a university ~ 
like Harvard. The president replied: “You do not 
have the material with which to build an institution 


like this. Such material is the lives and spirits of 
those who have gone out from this University and 
it would take three hundred years to get it.” 

We are gathered here today to invoke the sacred 
names of our soldier boys who made the supreme 
sacrifice in the Spanish-American and World Wars, 
and to say to them: “Your spirit is incarnate in your 
brothers, the alumni and students of your Alma Mater, 
who will ever strive to be worthy of you. You gave 
to this mother of us all the supreme consolation of 
making her feel that her efforts are not in vain and 
that the hearts of her sons are invincibly attached to 
her. You gave true proof of your loyalty and patriot- 
ism and disdained in the greatest measure your per- 
sonal interests and subordinated those interests to 
the cause of democracy the world over. 

To you, my friends and fellow alumni, let me say 
that we could not, with the gratitude that fills our 
hearts, be so forgetful as not to have constantly 
before our eyes and before the eyes of generations of 
students to come a worthy reminder of a most noble 
service. And may the ideal of that service constantly 
shine forth in its full purity and integrity. 

We welcome most heartily on this sacred occasion 
the parents, relatives and friends of our soldier boys. 
The heart of this University throbs in unison with 


* of this Memorial Hall, and the 
golden stars will shine forth through the years to 
come to the glory of this University, their loving 
mother who never forgets. As we dedicate this build- 
ing to their sacred memory, may we dedicate ourselves 
to the loyal service of our country, and in that service 
may we be one like the thought of God. 
I dedicate this building to the sacred memory of: 

Robert S. Triplett Tom Goddard 
Alvin Barton Richard F. Kirkpatrick 
Richard Calvin McCallie Frederick Miller Key 
Carrick Heiskell Yeager Bruce Porter Hinkle 
Roy H. Trezevant William Hugh Eckel 
Gilbert M. Wilkinson C. G. Carter 
David Graham Vance Edward Taylor Patton 

Thomas S. Weaver 

Rolfe Moody 

Charles Milton Morris 

Norwin B. Norris 

Robert Shearer Brown 

Henry Leftwich McCorkle 

John Jay Bernard 

Ballard C. Lynch 

Felan White Kilgore 

Frank Stanton Latham, Jr. 

Chester Hinkley Kennedy 

William Dean Farris 

Patrick Belmont Earle 

George Arthur Ogle 

Charles Latham Underwood 
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OUR ENVIRONMENT 
ITS RELATION TO US 


ARPENTER AND wooD 
CARPE 






The magic of new scientific discoveries 
fires the imagination of youth. These new 
discoveries necessitate revisions in every 
school course in science which seeks to do 
justice to recent progress. 


In aviation, the Lindberghs recently 
made a trail-blazing trip. Frank Hawks 
uses an automatic pilot for his latest plane, 
and air brakes, and a beautiful stream- 
lined design. 











The famous Sikorsky American Clipper 
of the Pan-American service is one ex- 
ample of the latest in modern commercial 
transport planes. Commander Settle arous- 
es youthful enthusiasm with his trip to 
the stratosphere. We have a new wingless 
autogyro. We have larger and swifter 
transport planes than ever. 












In land travel, the new stream-lined train 
of the Union Pacific is being exhibited. The 
Texas and Pacific has a stainless steel, gas- 
driven train. There is a new V-8 gas engine. 
The Diesel engine offers promise of many 
improvements. 








In water travel, the great ocean liners 
have reached a new peak of efficiency. The 
most recent submarine shows improve- 
ments which have an especial fascination 
for youth. 









In the useful field of home conveniences, 
there are new methods of refrigeration; 
washing machines; vacuum cleaners; ther- 
mostats for cooking and heating; improve- 
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ments in home lighting; air conditioning, 
and sanitary equipment. 


Radio and telephone communication have 
recently improved. There is now trans- 
ocean and ship-to-shore service. Pictures 
are sent by radio. We have the modern 


radio tube. 


Television made new strides. The infra- 
red filter has improved photography. The 
photo-electric cell; the neon tube; the cos- 
mic ray; sound pictures; the quantum 
theory all are new and interesting develop- 
ments of science which make their appeal 
to young minds and which call for expla- 
nation. 


The ideal modern science series, which 
might aptly be called the What, How and 
Why of Science, uses the alluring material 
described above in achieving the two great 
objectives of scientific study. 


These two definite, practical purposes are, 
first, to furnish a fund of scientific informa- 
tion to help young pupils interpret their en- 
vironment. Second, to attain a habit of 
clear thinking from cause to effect and back 
from effect to cause. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS HAVE 
A RIGHT TO KNOW ABOUT THIS INTERESTING 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

During the past two years more than 


fifty school centers in Tennessee have in- 
troduced this series. 
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